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While the disintegration of colonial empires is crowding the 
portals of the United Nations with new members—big and small 
alike—one of the largest and most populous regions of the globe 
takes no part in this aspect of the organized life of the world 
community. Pressures to modify this situation have been mount- 
ing steadily at every session of all major United Nations bodies. 
At this juncture, therefore, it may be well to appraise the interest 
and outlook that the government of the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic would bring to international gatherings. 

In this article, a respected and informed scholar seeks to eluci- 
date mainland China’s concept of its role in international society, 
as manifested in its own official statements and official acts. These 
have led him to make conclusions that are less conventional than 
those which might be based on speculative secondary sources. 
Pointing out that Communist China’s foreign policy is built on 
the “twin foundations” of Marxist-Leninist ideology and Chinese 
national interest, he concentrates on the areas where the two in- 
tersect. The study includes a discussion—which in the limits of 
some sixty-four pages cannot be comprehensive—of the relations 
of the People’s Republic with the USSR and with selected non- 
Communist states in Asia, as well as the attitudes of Communist 
China’s leaders on war and disarmament, on the United Nations, 
and on general international affairs. By focusing attention on the 
world as Communist China sees it, the article presents an un- 
accustomed, but perhaps for that reason all the more useful, per- 
spective on mainland China’s impact on international relations. 
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The Chinese Anomaly 


THE CHINESE PEOPLE’s REPUBLIC (Chung-hua jen-min kung- 
ho-kuo),' or CPR, represents a paradox in the contemporary 
world. It is by far the world’s most populous country, but it 
maintains diplomatic relations with fewer than half the 
members of the world community and takes no part in the 
organized life of that community. At a time when the United 
Nations is rushing to give full membership status to minis- 
cule new states barely emerged from tribalism, it is unable 
to accommodate the country which has a longer record of 
historical continuity than any United Nations member. 

Yet by almost every criterion the CPR is a “great power.” 
Its power potential may not have been realized as fully as 
that of the United States and the Soviet Union, but its capa- 
bility for rapid growth to.a first-rank position in terms of 
power is widely recognized and, in many quarters, greatly 
feared. Its population, currently estimated at 660,000,000 to 
670,000,000, is 50 per cent larger than runner-up India’s 
estimated 438,000,000—and is rapidly increasing at an annu- 
al rate of perhaps 2.2 to 2.4 per cent (adding 14,000,000 to 
15,000,000 people a year to the total world population of 
about 3,000,000,000). A projection of present trends would 
give China a billion people by 1980. China’s industrious 
peasantry is the world’s largest, and produces rice, wheat, 
and cotton in first-rank quantity. Its urban population is 
also the world’s largest, and has mastered the sophisticated 
art of city life. Many of its people remain illiterate, but Chi- 
nese literati through the centuries have made major contri- 

1 Also given in official Chinese translations as “People’s Republic of China.” 
The geographical area of the Chinese People’s Republic is “China,” its peo- 


ple are “Chinese,” and “China” is generally used in this study as a synonym 
for the Chinese People’s Republic unless a different context is clearly shown. 
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butions to the world’s store of learning, and Chinese inven- 
tors and scientists had unlocked many of the secrets of the 
universe while Europe remained in medieval darkness. 

China’s vast territory now incorporates Manchuria, Inner 
Mongolia, Chinese Turkestan (Sinkiang), and Tibet, making 
it the world’s third largest political entity. In the eyes of its 
many near neighbors, China inherits the enormous prestige 
of the old Middle Kingdom, whose civilizing imprint still 
influences the cultural and social life of many non-Chinese 
peoples. Under a vigorous dynamic leadership, its army has 
become one of the biggest in existence and is being rapidly 
modernized on the basis of a growing industrial economy. A 
wealth of major natural resources, previously untapped, pro- 
vides the sinews of a sustained industrial growth which must 
inevitably make China a leading producer of capital and 
consumers’ goods. Already it is able to sustain a competitive 
economic position with the United Kingdom, Germany, 
France, Japan, and the other great powers whose dominance 
within its own country it had formerly been unable to chal- 
lenge. 

At the same time, the People’s Republic stands in the 
forefront of a revolutionary movement that aspires to a com- 
plete reconstruction of the world community itself. The 
unswerving dedication of CPR leaders to the Marxist-Lenin- 
ist creed makes their country a pariah in the eyes of older 
members of the world community. Its political estrangement 
results in large part from its own determination to act vig- 
orously in pursuit of principles rejected by the more con- 
servative leadership of the world community, and bitterly 
resisted by it. An accident of history allowed a remnant 
of the defeated Nationalist government to escape to nearby 
Taiwan (Formosa), where it speaks as the Republic of China, 
offering a Chinese alternative to Marxism-Leninism. The 
CPR has found its determination to revolutionize the world 
community challenged by a Nationalist government of China 
that is dependent on foreign support, and has reacted all 
the more vigorously against the “imperialism” that has pre- 
vented the unification of all China under a single leadership. 
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Nonconformity derived from ideological principle has been 
supplemented by that based on national political interest. 
No one can say whether the CPR would have followed a 
more moderate course in international affairs after 1950 had 
it been saved the aggravation of Taiwan. Is it not quite pos- 
sible that with an integrated territory and an assured security 
the Chinese Communist leaders would have concentrated 
more of their energies on the gigantic tasks of internal revo- 
lutionary transformation, and have been less disposed to 
adventuristic policies in foreign affairs? As it happened, 
however, they exploited the menace of external attack, 
branded their domestic enemies as both “‘counter-revolution- 
ary” and “traitor,” and judged that there could be no com- 
plete victory on the domestic front without complete victory 
on the foreign front. The resulting extremist position in 
world affairs has left little room for compromise or conces- 
sion, has seen militant power empioyed or threatened in 
order to achieve political objectives (with mixed effects), 
and has led to a frustrating rift with the only other socialist 
state that can guarantee the external safety of the CPR. 
Nevertheless, the CPR leadership remains confident that 
it has selected the correct course for national salvation. 
‘‘Imperialists” and “reactionaries” are seen as “paper tigers,”’ 
formidable to the eye but empty within. Such enemies must 
be respected tactically so long as they enjoy more military 
power, but they may be treated with contempt strategically 
because, over the long pull, they cannot conquer the Chi- 
nese people or contain by military pressures the incessant 
demands of people the world over for higher standards of 
living and an end to exploitation. Thus runs the present 
argument. One need not be a Chinese Communist to appre- 
ciate that the deep-seated “antagonistic contradictions” of 
the moment are generated by the tide of History and cannot 
be charmed away by any glib device of diplomacy or law. 
Despite non-participation in international organizations 
and isolation from diplomatic relations with many countries, 
the objective force and presence of the CPR on the world 
scene is a reality. China’s geographic situation is an inescap- 
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able fact of life for the countries and peoples of a vast Asian 
area. Its own vastness creates a magnetic force that may be 
resisted but cannot be ignored. China shares common bor- 
ders with such varied countries as Korea, the Soviet Union, 
the Mongolian People’s Republic, Afghanistan, Pakistan, In- 
dia, Nepal, Bhutan, Burma, Laos, Viet-Nam, and the Crown 
Colony of Hong Kong. It has a long history of relations with 
such non-contiguous countries as Japan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, Cambodia, Malaya, and Indonesia, and millions 
of Overseas Chinese are scattered throughout the area. These 
countries have not always enjoyed the best of relations with 
China, but in different degrees they have responded to the 
Chinese influence; and even today, with their own aspira- 
tions to be rid of the foreigner and to enjoy the fruits of 
their patrimony and labor, China offers them a “model” of 
sorts. Few among China’s neighbors really believe that the 
Western model can solve their present problems, or that 
they can long remain in any satisfactory relationship to 
China if they rely unduly on the power and political support 
of non-Asian foreigners hostile to China. A main problem 
of CPR policy is the contradiction between its effort to retain 
and exert historic influences in the countries of this area and 
its avowed intention to respect their autonomy or independ- 
ence—a problem far from solved. 

The People’s Republic cannot act affirmatively within such 
international organizations as the United Nations, but the 
existing structure of the world community and the delicate 
balances of world politics give it certain immunities against 
collective action and substantial margins for independent 
action outside organizational channels. The CPR also exer- 
cises implicit and explicit vetoes upon actions of interna- 
tional organizations that require its concurrence before their 
writ can run for one-fifth of the world’s population. Large- 
scale international efforts to limit armaments, which neces- 
sarily require agreement among all armed powers if they 
are to be effective, can be frustrated or made relatively 
meaningless without its participation and concurrence. China 
therefore casts a brooding shadow over all generalized inter- 
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national deliberations, and all who would act against its 
interests need take account of its capacity for independent 
action or retaliation. It makes itself felt whenever others seek 
their own solutions for the Congos, Cubas, and Laoses with- 
out considering its views and interests. In a sense, its absten- 
tion magnifies its power. The statesmen of today cannot 
ignore it and cannot safely predict its imponderable response. 
All who think of “world order,” “peace,” “security,” “rule 
of law,” “rights of man,” and “human progress” are inhibited 
from injecting content into these abstractions until they have 
solved the Chinese dilemma. “Recognition” and “‘non-recog- 
nition” have nothing to do with the objective reality of the 
CPR. 

The basic anomaly, then, is the vital role China plays in 
the life of the international community and in the future 
of its members, in spite of the non-participation of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic in general international organizations and the 
aura of reciprocal hostility that surrounds CPR relations 
with so many other states. China cannot be exorcised by 


magic charms and incantations, and others cannot settle its 
fate for it. The China problem has become the prime prob- 
lem of the entire world community, China included, and 
statesmanship of the order required to produce a tolerable 
solution has yet to make its appearance. 





Foundations of CPR Foreign Policy 


THROUGHOUT ITS History the Chinese Communist Party 
(CCP) has viewed the external world through Marxist-Len- 
inist lenses, and the foreign policy of the People’s Republic 
clearly reflects the ideological viewpoints of its strongly moti- 
vated leaders. They had early formulated Marxist-Leninist 
positions and attitudes toward external affairs—toward the 
Soviet Union, toward Japanese imperialism, toward the 
United States and the Western powers, and so on—which 
were promptly implemented after the CPR’s establishment 
on 1 October 1949. Close attention to such concepts as “class 
struggle,” “dialectical materialism,” “proletarian internation- 
alism,” “imperialism,” “revisionism,” and “‘socialist solidar- 
ity,” among others, eventually gave CPR foreign policy many 
characteristics of ideological extremism. The forces and 
drives underlying this policy, however, should be seen in a 
historical continuum rather than as developments only of a 
recent decade. 


a> 66 


Marxism-Leninism 


For the CPR leadership, Marxism-Leninism provides the 
closest bonds between domestic and foreign policy because 
its teachings about the nature of man and society, its analysis 
of the relations of politics to economics, and its concepts of 
class war are seen as universal in their applications—finding 
the same cause for international war as for domestic revolu- 
tionary war, and leading to the conclusion that ‘‘world peace” 
is attainable only after successive revolutions have produced 
a global Communist society. The principal ideological con- 
nection between foreign and internal affairs is found in 
Lenin’s definition of “imperialism” as “the monopoly stage 
of capitalism,” and in his conclusion that “to separate ‘for- 
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eign politics’ from politics in general, or still worse, to 
contrast foreign politics to home politics, is fundamentally 
wrong, un-Marxian and unscientific.’ 

Lenin’s class-struggle interpretation of “imperialism” has 
particular cogency in the Chinese historical context. Foreign 
imperialism was actually a dominant force on the Chinese 
scene throughout the nineteenth century: it produced such 
phenomena as the system of extraterritoriality and “unequal” 
treaties, the partition of China into spheres of economic in- 
terest, the regime of concessions and leased territories, the 
presence of foreign military and naval forces, foreign control 
of customs and sources of national revenue, a privileged 
position for foreign commerce and investment, and China’s 
embroilment in foreign wars (usually not of its own choos- 
ing) from the Opium War (1839-42) to World War II. From 
the 1890’s onward, the dominant note of the Chinese revo- 
lutionary movement (long before Chinese communism) was 
the demand for expulsion of all foreign influences, whether 
Manchu or Western, combined with the assertion of an 
ever growing sense of Chinese nationalism. How could China 
become master in its own house, and solve its own pressing 
problems in accordance with its own felt needs, until the 
oppressive hand of the “‘barbarian’’ foreigner had been re- 
moved from the land? 

This was the question to which Dr. Sun Yat-sen addressed 
himself in his Three People’s Principles (San-min chu-t), 
which gave the Kuomintang its name (Kuo-min = “nation- 
al’), and which gave focus to the rising ferment of an 
emergent modern intelligentsia and a common rallying-point 
for all the elements in Chinese society that demanded reform 
and national growth. Onto this scene of broad-based Chinese 
resentment of the intruding foreigner the Communist Party 
stepped in 1921, and its first manifesto (10 June 1922) de- 
manded the formation of a “broad united front . . . to liber- 


2From Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism and A Caricature of 
Marxism and “Imperialist Economism,” as tr. in Lenin on Imperialism, the 
Eve of the Proletarian Social Revolution, one of a series of translations by 
Foreign Languages Press of materials circulated in connection with the 
Sino-Soviet ideological conflict (Peking, 1960), pp. 5, 18. 
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ate the Chinese people from a dual yoke—the yoke of 
foreigners and the yoke of powerful militarists.’”’* Since then 
the CCP has been the most extreme catalyst for the growing 
nationalist sentiment against foreign domination and impe- 
rialism, a role that probably contributed more to its ultimate 
victory than all its programs of internal revolution and 
reform. 

The “liberation” of the Chinese people, to which the 
Party persistently applied its efforts, was symbolized by the 
slogans of “anti-imperialism” and “‘anti-feudalism.” In the 
1930’s, Mao Tse-tung emphasized that reactionary landlords 
and rural gentry looked to foreign support to maintain an 
anti-revolutionary system of law and order to secure their 
economic dominance over the Chinese masses, while foreign 
imperialists formed close associations with such “feudal”’ 
elements in order to protect their financial and commercial 
interests. The Party saw the struggle against “imperialism” 
(as external influence) and “feudalism” (as domestic reac- 
tion) as two interconnected aspects of a single revolutionary 
struggle. In close conformity with Lenin’s teaching, the Chi- 
nese Communists conceived of their revolution as a class 
struggle, in which proletariat and peasantry were joined by 
“patriotic, progressive elements’ of the bourgeoisie and 
petty bourgeoisie to destroy the decaying “monopoly capi- 
talism” that thwarted both their domestic and external goals. 
Their capture of power in 1949 appeared to them as a com- 
plete vindication of the thesis of unity in external and in- 
ternal affairs. 

So complete is the linkage between the two that the Peo- 
ple’s Republic does not have a foreign policy distinguishable 
from domestic policy. Politics cannot “stop at the waterline” 
because the same principles of political action apply to both 
domestic and foreign policy. The “peace-loving, patriotic, 
and progressive” elements among the masses of other coun- 
tries face the same enemies faced and defeated by the Chinese 


$ Repro. in C. Brandt, B. Schwartz, and J. K. Fairbank, A Documentary 
~~ of Chinese Communism (Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 1952), 
p. 63. 
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Revolution—the “imperialists” who enslave the country, 
and the local “reactionaries” who maintain their exploita- 
tion of the masses with the support of the imperialists. The 
overthrow of imperialism thus becomes a national duty of 
the proletarian and underprivileged masses, and the prole- 
tariat of one country has a correlative duty to assist the 
proletariat of another in achieving its “liberation.” 

Throughout the Pacific and Asian area, and in Africa and 
Latin America as well, the CPR, the CCP, and their mass 
organizations in China stand ready to support any national 
upsurge that would attack the principal foreign influence 
in each country—.e., the common enemy, “American im- 
perialism.” The theme is daily stated in the Chinese press. 

Nevertheless, the world revolution is understood, in China 
as elsewhere in the Communist world, to be proceeding by 
means of domestic revolutions in separate countries. There- 
fore, the masses of people in a nation in revolt against 
imperialist oppression may develop a “genuine patriotisth” 
entirely compatible with proletarian internationalism. This 
is “diametrically opposed” to the bourgeois concept of 
nationalism, which merely serves the exploitative purposes 
of capitalism and imperialism (producing jingoism, artifi- 
cial patriotism, and disregard of the national interests of 
other nations). As Liu Shao-ch’i, now the Chairman of the 
CPR, put it in his Jnternationalism and Nationalism: 
Genuine patriotism means fervent love of one’s own fatherland, 
and its people, language, culture, literature and best traditions, 
behind which lie thousands of years and generations of historical 
development. This kind of patriotism has no connection what- 
ever with the self-centered, selfish and anti-foreign bourgeois na- 
tionalism, nor with such national prejudices as narrow-minded 
exclusivism, isolationism, sectarianism and provincialism. . . . 
Genuine patriotism respects the equality of other nationalities 
and at the same time cherishes the hope of realizing the best 
ideals of mankind in one’s own country while defending the 
unity of the peoples of all countries.‘ 


4 Published 1 Nov. 1948 (since issued in Peking, For. Lang. Press, 1951) ; 
also in Current Background (American Consulate General, Hong Kong), 
No. 98 (15 July 1951); abridged in China Digest (Hong Kong), Vol. 5, No. 
4 (14 Dec. 1948), pp. 6-9. 
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This theme has been repeated many times since, and is cal- 
culated to assist revolutionary movements in other countries 
and at the same time reassure the leaders of successful revolu- 
tions that they need not fear Chinese domination while they 
pursue their goals of socialism and communism. 

In practice, of course, full implementation of China's 

external policies is inhibited by a present relative lack of 
power to act outside the national borders and by the necessity 
for coordinating the mutual effort of the entire Communist 
bloc. Operational tactics must be adjusted and accommo- 
dated to the actual balance of forces at a given moment, 
although adherence to Marxism-Leninism must in the long 
term produce an inevitable victory for the world revolution- 
ary forces. Thus Mao Tse-tung has written: 
In appraising the situation as a whole and from the strategic 
point of view we should slight the enemy, [but] we must never 
slight him in regard to any particular situation or on any specific 
question.°® 


In this view, to take a specific example, the United States 
cannot forestall the ultimate annexation of Taiwan to the 
mainland; it must be reminded that it cannot succeed in its 
“scheme” of “two Chinas’ and that it must withdraw its 
political influence from Asia and the western Pacific.* Yet, 
at the tactical level, the United States’ nuclear power and 
network of military bases in Asia render it impossible to 
achieve the ultimate objectives by a present application of 
inadequate military power. China sees the “end-means” 
dilemma in these terms. It may therefore maintain an ad- 


5 Mao Tse-tung hsiian-chi (Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung) (Peking, 
1960), Vol. 4. On 1 Oct. 1960, Red Flag confirmed that the same principle 
was fully applicable to the world situation; see “Slighting the Enemy Stra- 
tegically and Taking Full Account of Him Tactically,” Peking Review, 
Vol. 3, No. 40 (4 Oct. 1960), pp. 7-10. Red Flag is the fortnightly ideological 
journal of the CCP Central Committee, identified in the new Chinese orthog- 
raphy as Hongqi, but familiarly known under the former system as Hung-ch’i. 
The weekly Peking Review is the CPR’s principal English-language publica- 
tion and regularly carries authorized translations of leading articles and 
editorials from the CPR official press. 

6 Drive U.S. Imperialism Out of Asia! (Peking, For. Lang. Press, 1960), 
passim. 
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venturist policy in the realm of ideology and diplomacy, but 
not in the military realm. 


National Interest 


Side by side with Marxist-Leninist ideology as a guide 
for CPR foreign policy stands the more conventional con- 
cept of “national interest.” In many instances, Chinese na- 
tional interest is served and reinforced by the Marxist- 
Leninist ideology (as in fomenting unrest among the peoples 
of neighboring countries allied with the United States, for 
example). In other cases, as in the border dispute with India, 
the injection of ideological issues may hamper a successful 
diplomacy. 

The CPR decision to intervene in the Korean war in 
October-November 1950 was clearly based on a concept of 
national interest reinforced by ideological estimate of the 
situation. The destruction of the North Korean forces after 
Inchon (September 1950) created a military-political void 
which the Soviet Union was reluctant to fill by the employ- 
ment of its own forces. United Nations forces were thus 
tempted to move toward the Yalu River boundary to achieve 
the complete political unity of Korea. Clearly, however, the 
impending presence along the Sino-Korean boundary of 
strong United Nations forces, commanded by General Mac- 
Arthur and relying principally on the military power of 
China’s principal “imperialist” enemy, the United States, 
would have exposed continental China to military attack. 
The United Nations Command's denials of such an inten- 
tion could not affect the strategic fact that the United States 
would have had an increased capability for intervening 
militarily in Chinese affairs, and Chinese security considera- 
tions dictated that United States forces be held at a distance. 

But when the Chinese intervention took place, its justifica- 
tion invariably took an ideological form. Could “the Chinese 
people,” just beginning to consolidate their internal revo- 
lution, carry out their national revolutionary purpose when 
‘American imperialist” forces stood in such close proximity? 
Could the Chinese people, linked by ties of proletarian in- 
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ternationalism to a “people’s” revolutionary regime, tolerate 
the obliteration of a fraternal revolutionary regime—when 
that regime also served as a buffer? If wars were initiated 
only by “imperialists” (in the Marxist-Leninist rationale), 
how could the CPR embark upon a war? The solution of 
the “Chinese People’s Volunteers” resolved the dilemma 
ideologically by purporting to reflect the determination of 
the Chinese masses spontaneously to protect their revolu- 
tionary gains. To the double international slogan of “Aid 
Korea, Resist America” was added another reflecting spe- 
cific national interest—‘‘Protect Our Country, Protect Our 
Homes.” When the intervention had succeeded in containing 
the United Nations forces substantially at the 38th Parallel, 
what was then more natural than that the Chinese “‘people”’ 
should play an active role in the economic rehabilitation of 
their fraternal North Korean neighbors, assist the Korean 
Workers Party to reconstruct its political system, and pro- 
vide economic assistance toward the fulfillment of a North 
Korean planned economy? North Korea consequently be- 
came, in effect, the first satellite of the CPR. 

The result was indistinguishable to the outside world 
from colonialism or imperialism. The Chinese Marxist- 
Leninists resolved the problem by definition, as they had 
previously resolved the problem of Soviet action in Outer 
Mongolia (after 1945) and in Manchuria (1945-46). If “im- 
perialism” was “the monopoly stage of capitalism,” the ac- 
tions of a “‘people’s state” in which capitalists were suppressed 
could hardly be “imperialist.” Such typical dialectical rea- 
soning may puzzle the non-Marxist West, but it provides a 
rationale for many CPR actions in foreign affairs and recon- 
ciles general policies within a coherent Marxist-Leninist 
framework. The expression of Chinese interest in North 
Viet-Nam after 1953, in Laos after 1959, in the Indonesian 
rebellion of 1958, and in Japan, Cuba, the Congo, and else- 
where in recent years took various forms, but the common 
threads of support for friendly elements and resistance to 
unfriendly elements (dialectically determined) were always 
present. 
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The boundary dispute with India engaged another form 
of Chinese national interest—the fulfillment of historical 
claims to unredeemed portions of the national territory.’ 
Minor rectifications of the McMahon Line in its Sino-Bur- 
mese sector were successfully negotiated with Burma between 
1955-60 without heavy reliance on ideological arguments. In 
the case of the Indian boundary, however, tension was 
aroused and Indian sensitivities excited by the incorpora- 
tion of heavy ideological overtones into CPR arguments that 
might have been more successfully limited to historical, 
ethnological, treaty, administrative, or other grounds. Attri- 
butions of “imperialism” to the Indian government, and 
charges of “Indian expansionism,” created antagonisms that 
cost the CPR the qualified political support of a country 
that had adopted “Indian-Chinese Brotherhood” as a slogan 
in 1955-59. Applying the principle of “slighting the enemy 
strategically, while respecting hir. tactically,” the CPR can 
keep the Sino-Indian boundary problem high on its agenda 
of unfinished business without necessarily pushing for a 
tactical settlement at the present moment. 

The national interest of the CPR thus includes strategic 
and territorial objectives not dissimilar in kind from those 
pursued by other countries. But Chinese national interest 
has still other dimensions. It would seek to reinforce ele- 
ments that already contribute to China’s magnetism and 
prestige in the eyes of smaller Asian neighbors, while resist- 
ing developments that would determine that prestige. At a 
time when Chinese economic development calls for the 
maximal use of its present labor force, national interest 
would seek to win support from co-nationals resident in 
other countries, and attract to the mainland the families 
and financial resources of the Overseas Chinese. As a rela- 
tively underdeveloped country, needing at least some tech- 
nical assistance and financial aid from external sources, 
China would tend to develop friendly relations with other 
countries able to supply its needs (a circumstance that may 


7 See pp. 424-426. 





explain the recent diminution of the ideological struggle 
with other members of the Communist bloc). 

Moreover, China has deep historical roots, a superlative 
record of cultural achievement, and in past centuries Chi- 
nese political and cultural imperialism scattered the seeds 
of Chinese influence over a wide Asian area. A Chinese 
government concerned with national interest would seek to 
nurture the soil in which Chinese influence might grow out- 
side China itself and to employ that influence in the attain- 
ment of other national objectives. 

In many of these matters, Peking can see eye to eye with 
Chinese compatriots on Taiwan: both seek to protect over- 
seas Chinese communities (whether in Indonesia, whicb 
recognizes the CPR, or in the Philippines, which recognizes 
Taiwan); both seek to treasure, develop, and enhance the 
cultural influences of the Chinese nation; both are concerned 
with maintaining the territorial integrity of China and 
protecting the national heritage against external encroach- 
ment. If one could imagine the restoration of the Nationalist 
government to power on the mainland, one would also need 
to contemplate the probability that the restored regime 
would build its foreign policy on the elements of strength 
presently being accumulated under Communist rule. The 
basic continuum of Chinese national interest is a major 
fact of contemporary political life in Asia and the Far East, 
and any Chinese government would act upon it—the Nation- 
alists as well as the CPR. 





Sino-Soviet Relations 


IMMEDIATELY AFTER the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the CPR and the Soviet Union (2 October 
1949), the themes of Sino-Soviet friendship were spelled out 
in their Treaty of Friendship, Alliance, and Mutual Assist- 
ance (Moscow, 14 February 1950). Apart from creating a 
defensive military alliance in the event either party should 
be attacked by Japan, “or any state allied with her,” the 
1950 treaty and its supporting agreements provided for con- 
sultation concerning all important international questions 
affecting their common interest, and for mutually supporting 
action in the cultural and economic spheres. During the 
ensuing decade some seventy-five other bilateral treaties, 
agreements, joint declarations and communiqués, protocols, 
and exchanges of notes were concluded on a wide range of 
subjects—principally economic and commercial. Represen- 
tatives of the CPR and of the Chinese Communist Party 
have also taken part in numerous multilateral negotiations 
within the Communist bloc in which the USSR and its 
Communist Party also participated. 

The heavy traffic in Sino-Soviet negotiations continued 
without interruption during successions in the Soviet lead- 
ership from Stalin through Malenkov to Khrushchev, and 
produced the following among its more notable results: 


1) complete liquidation of former tsarist and Soviet special 
economic and political privileges in China (including Soviet 
withdrawals from Port Arthur and Dairen and cancellation 
of Russia’s half-interest in the Changchun railway complex); 


2) the formation and, by 1954, the liquidation (usually by 
transfer of the Soviet half-interest in return for compensa- 
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tion over a long period) of a number of joint Sino-Soviet 
economic enterprises in China; 


3) the creation and enlargement of an integrated network 
of transport and communication between the two countries 
(including construction of two additional through railway 
lines—one across the Mongolian People’s Republic; the 
other, still incomplete, through Sinkiang Province); 


4) a considerable expansion of commerce, assisted by sub- 
stantial Soviet credits to China (typified by the exchange of 
Chinese foodstuffs and other agricultural products for Soviet 
heavy equipment and finished goods); 


5) provision of important Soviet aid and technical assist- 
ance in support of the capital-construction enterprises of 
the two Five-Year Plans (1953-57; 1958-62) of the CPR, 
normally on a commercial rather than a grant basis; 


6) development of regular procedures for scientific and tech- 
nological exchanges, including Soviet supply of fissionable 
materials; and 


7) a general linking of quality standards between Chinese 
and Soviet economic production (civil and military), trans- 
portation and communications systems, and scientific and 
technological development, by means of common statistical 
and accounting procedures, provision of Soviet blueprints, 
plans, and formulas, and other cooperative efforts that make 
much of the growing Chinese industrial output imterchange- 
able or compatible with Soviet products. 


At another level stands the reciprocal political support 
given by the CPR to Soviet initiatives in the international 
field, and by the USSR to certain Chinese initiatives in Asia 
and the Far East, including Soviet support of CPR action in 
the Taiwan Straits area. An outstanding example of this type 
of political coordination is found in the Mao-Khrushchev 
communiqué of 3 August 1958, following their conversations 
in Peking shortly after United States forces landed in Leba- 
non. They declared they “had a full exchange of views on 
a series of major questions confronting the two countries 
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in Asia and Europe in the present international situation, 
and reached complete agreement on measures to oppose 
aggression and safeguard peace.’* It would thus be difficult 
to escape the conclusion that the CPR shelling of Quemoy, 
which began three weeks later, was related to the Soviet 
concern with the Lebanon crisis, or that Peking obtained 
some assurance of Soviet strategic support in the event of a 
United States military reprisal arising from the Quemoy 
crisis. The same communiqué expressed agreement “in their 
appraisal of the tasks faced in common by the Communist 
Parties of China and the Soviet Union,” declared the “un- 
shakable unity of these Marxist-Leninist Parties is always 
the reliable guarantee for the victory of our common cause,” 
and asserted their two Communist Parties would “spare no 
effort . . . to safeguard the purity of Marxism-Leninism.” 
The concepts of ideological unity and of common support 
for mutual objectives in the external world did not com- 
pletely suppress Sino-Soviet differences arising from their 
respective national interests and special geographic and eco- 
nomic situations. For example, after the Chinese intervened 
in the Korean war the Soviet Union was obliged, perhaps 
aga.nst its will, to keep its garrison in Port Arthur well 
beyond the original withdrawal date, as a sort of hostage to 
deter possible United Nations attack. For a time, local Com- 
munist parties in such countries as India and Indonesia 
seemed uncertain as to whether they should adopt the CPR 
or the USSR as their model for revolutionary action (sug- 
gesting unresolved differences between Peking and Moscow 
on the problem of revolutionary action in colonial and semi- 
colonial countries). But if the CPR distrusted the “Geneva 
spirit” and Soviet initiatives at the time of the July 1955 
summit conference, it had itself been a principal architect 
of the “Bandung spirit” of three months earlier, and its 
hegemony in the Far East appeared assured. The two states 
could agree in principle on “peaceful coexistence” as a com- 
mon policy, but could differ in relating action to that policy. 


8 Peking Review, Vol. 1, No. 24 (12 Aug. 1958), pp. 6-7. 





Thus, the Chinese found the Soviet military response to the 
Hungarian uprising in 1956 disquieting in its effect upon 
their efforts to keep the “five principles of peaceful co- 
existence” alive in their relations with non-Communist Asian 
neighbors (who had been assured the CPR would not inter- 
fere in their domestic affairs). Similarly, the Soviet Union 
must have found the hard line of the Chinese Communists 
on the question of “American imperialism” disquieting to 
its efforts to achieve a “relaxation of tensions” by new sum- 
mit conferences and direct negotiations with the United 
States after 1959. 

One problem in interpreting Sino-Soviet relationships is 
that communications between the partners are seldom dis- 
closed to the outside world. Even when charges and counter- 
charges are hurled in public, bills of particulars are not 
clearly identified; and the bases on which differences of views 
are reconciled from time to time are not made known author- 
itively. Consequently, there is probably no other internation- 
al complex that so much divides non-Marxist observers and 
commentators in their interpretations of the fundamental 
character of the Sino-Soviet association.’ It seems obvious, 
however, that the different stages of Chinese and Soviet de- 
velopment, and the differences in temperament and culture 
of their respective peoples, could not be completely masked 
by a facade of even the most unbroken ideological con- 
formity. If events since 1956 have “greatly weakened ideo- 
logy as a binding fabric, not only between Moscow and 
Peking, but among all the states of the Communist world,” 
as Benjamin Schwartz has suggested, there is also point in 


% There has, for instance, been considerable speculation in the Western 
press that the interests of the CPR and the Soviet Union may eventually 
conflict in the border state of Outer Mongolia. This speculation stems in 
large part from a belief in the continuing validity of differences between 
tsarist Russia and pre-Kuomintang China. It should be noted, however, that 
the changed texture of the relationship between the two states renders such 
conjecture very uncertain and that both the CPR and the USSR have an 
interest in preserving the status of Outer Mongolia as a People’s Republic. 
Neither state has yet shown signs of seeing its basic interests threatened in 
present circumstances; the CPR, in any event, has only a vague historic link 
and little ethnic tie with the area. 
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the arguments of other observers (as Professor Schwartz sum- 
marizes them) 


that a federation of Communist states which had rid itself of the 
great bulk of Marxist-Leninist dogma and had reduced its Com- 
munist orthodoxy to a streamlined core of doctrine might turn 
out to be a more formidable force than Stalin’s tightly controlled 
empire.!° 

The need for “core doctrine’”’ increases as the Stalinist mono- 
lith disintegrates and is replaced by a number of similiarly 
motivated states at differentiated stages along their respective 
“national roads” to socialism and communism. 


The Ideological Controversy 


The Marxist-Leninist metaphysic embraces the notion of 
inner conflict and tension, and finds dialectical merit in the 
concept of contradictions. A quarter-century ago, Mao Tse- 
tung wrote that “opposition and struggle between different 
ideas occur constantly” within the Party, and that “if in the 
Party there were neither contradictions nor ideological strug- 
gles to solve them, the Party’s life would come to an end.’™ 


The same theme became the essential core of Mao’s speech 
of 27 February 1957: 


Marxist philosophy holds that the law of the unity of opposites 
is a fundamental law of the universe. . . . Opposites in contradic- 
tion .. . impel all things to move and change. . . . Many people 
refuse to admit that contradictions still exist in a socialist society, 
with the result that when confronted with social contradictions 
they become timid and helpless. They do not understand that 
socialist society grows more united and consolidated precisely 
through the ceaseless process of correctly dealing with and resolv- 
ing contradictions.’ 


The CCP Politburo had previously specified that “contradic- 
tions between socialist countries, contradictions between 


10 “Ideology and the Sino-Soviet Alliance,” in H. L. Boorman et al., 
Moscow-Peking Axis (New York, Harper, 1957), pp. 140-141. 

11“On Contradiction” (Aug. 1937), in Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works (New 
York, International Publishers, 1954), Vol. 2, p. 20. 

12 On the Correct Handling of Contradictions Among the People (Peking, 
For. Lang. Press, 1959), pp. 21-22. (Many other translations are in circu- 
lation.) 
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Communist parties” illustrated “contradictions within the 
ranks of the people,” but declared: “This type of contradic- 
tion is not basic; it is not the result of a fundamental clash 
of interests between classes, but of conflicts between right 
and wrong opinions or of a partial contradiction of inter- 
ests."""3 Within this framework, the Chinese Communist 
leadership moved to challenge the orthodoxy of ideological 
positions first adopted by Khrushchev at the Twentieth Con- 
gress of the Soviet Communist Party (February 1956) and 
Soviet policy positions that followed therefrom. In retro- 
spect, more significance than was seen at the time is found 
in the CCP Central Committee’s resolution of 10 December 
1958, in which the Committee deemed Mao Tse-tung’s in- 
tention not to accept re-election as Chairman of the People’s 
Republic to. be a “completely positive proposal,’ because 
Comrade Mao Tse-tung will be enabled all the better to concen- 
trate his energies on dealing with questions of the direction, 


policy and line of the Party and the state; he may also be enabled 
to set aside more time for Marxist-Leninist theoretical work. 


Is it not plausible to believe that the vigor of the Chinese 
Communist ideological assault in 1959-60 was produced by 
Mao’s own “Marxist-Leninist theoretical work’? 

The “ideology” in question touches not so much the fun- 
damental teachings of Marxism-Leninism as inviolate, “fun- 
damental truth” as it does the problem of applying Marxist- 
Leninist teaching in specific problem areas.'* Nor are Mao 
T’se-tung and Khrushchev in disagreement over the “path 
of the October Revolution,” which the CCP Politburo de- 
fined as the “universally applicable truths of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism’’—a five-point formula covering the revolutionary action 


13“More on the Historical Experience of the Dictatorship of the Prole- 
tariat,” Jen-min jih-pao (People’s Daily), Peking, 29 Dec. 1956, in The 
Historical Experience of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat (Peking, For. 
Lang. Press, 1959), pp. 21-64. Also in Current Background, No. 433 (2 Jan. 
1957). This document is an essential guide for any discussion on CPR 
foreign policy. 

14 Peking Review, Vol. 1, No. 43 (23 Dec. 1958), p. 9. 

15 For discussion of this point, see the author’s “Ideology and Politics in 
Communist China,” The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Vol. 321 (Jan. 1959), pp. 30-31, 34-36. 
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of Communist parties."° They may, however, disagree on 
interpretations of the different formulas. The disagreement 
probably traces back to Khrushchev’s attitudes at the Twenti- 
eth Party Congress. His suggestions that Communist parties 
might operate through “bourgeois parliamentary” institu- 
tions implied that the “dictatorship of the proletariat” might 
be bypassed and that socialism might evolve from capitalism 
without the vigorous revolutionary action of the proletariat. 
Since Khrushchev was simultaneously making overtures to 
Tito, the suggestion had strong “revisionist” overtones to 
the Chinese. Furthermore, Khrushchev’s suggestion that war 
was not necessarily inevitable bore strongly on the attitude 
to be adopted toward “imperialist” states. 

The initial Chinese counterattack first took the form of as- 
serting that the “people’s democratic dictatorship” in China 
was fully entitled to express itself independently as a full- 
fledged “dictatorship of the proletariat”: thereupon the 
major CCP Politburo statement of 29 December 1956 held 
that 


to strengthen the international solidarity of the socialist coun- 
tries, the Communist Parties of these countries must respect the 
national interests and sentiments of other countries. This is of 
special importance for the Communist Party of a larger country 
[USSR ?] in its relations with that of a smaller one. ... The 
Party of a larger country must constantly take care to maintain 
an attitude of equality. 


Stalin may have made many serious mistakes, but “his was 
nevertheless the life of a great Marxist-Leninist revolution- 
ary ... [and] he was an implacable foe of imperialism.”” 
(Was Khrushchev? the statement implied.) The dangers to 
the Communist alliance had by this time been emphasized by 
the Hungarian uprising, and at least a temporary truce was 
achieved in the November 1957 Declaration of the Com- 
munist and Workers Parties. This Declaration incorporated 
much of the CCP Politburo’s argument, acknowledged that 
the forms of socialism might vary in different countries, and 


16 ‘More on the Historical Experience . . . ,” loc. cit., pp. 29-30. 
17 Ibid., pp. 57, 39. 





asserted that “all issues pertaining to relations between the 
Socialist countries can be fully settled through comradely 
discussion.’’® 


Continuing Differences 


But signs of Chinese restiveness began to reappear in mid- 
1959 as Khrushchev prepared to visit the United States for 
the Camp David talks. Although a “Yii Chao-li” article in 
Red Flag, 16 August 1959, praised the forthcoming visit 
as “good for the relaxation of international tension” and 
endorsed the idea of “peaceful coexistence and peaceful com- 
petition,” it also contended that the United States was “‘mor- 
tally afraid” of relaxation. Despite lip-service to peace, repre- 
sentatives of ‘U.S. monopoly capital” could not bring them- 
selves to dismantle overseas United States bases and to take 
other necessary steps for peace; they would, ‘‘wherever they 
feel it necessary and possible, . . . continue to create new 
tension.”’” 

Then, after Khrushchev’s visit to Washington, his sub- 
sequent trip to Peking where he deprecated the use of force 
in imposing socialism, and the development of plans for a 
summit conference, another “Yii Chao-li” article in Red 
Flag, 1 January 1960, sounded a most serious and urgent 
warning. In the first place, it said, “anyone with any common 
sense” understood that the United States had been brought 
to talk relaxation of tensions because it had been left behind 
in the scientific and technical race, and because it no longer 
held atomic superiority. The “imperialist camp” was torn 
by its own contradictions, and some people in it therefore 
“feel compelled to begin to make a show” of assuming a 
peace posture. But what was the purpose? The late Secretary 
of State Dulles was directly quoted: 


18 Text as repro. by Century Publishers (New York, 1957), p. 8, from 
Political Affairs. Also in The New York Times, 19 Nov. 1957. 

19 “Peaceful Competition: An Inevitable Trend,” Peking Review, Vol. 2, 
No. 33 (18 Aug. 1959), pp. 7-8. “Yii Chao-li” is a pseudonym, widely be- 
lieved. to represent the group views of members of the CCP Politburo, who 
wrote “More on the Historical Experience .. . ,” op cit. His first article in 
Red Flag appeared in 1958 and his subsequent articles generally carried the 
burden of the 1959-60 ideological struggle against the USSR leadership. 
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Basically we hope to encourage an evolution within the Soviet 
world so that they will no longer be a threat to freedom in the 
world and where they will be concerned with their own affairs 
and not be concerned with promoting the goals and ambitions 
of communism. 


What could be clearer? The United States was clinging to 
its cold war policy, a policy that rested on two sets of tactics: 
“One set is to prepare actively for war and the other is to 
hang out a peace signboard.” United States “influential 
figures . . . have never for a moment ceased trying to realize 
their aim of preserving capitalism and destroying socialism 
by means of ‘peaceful conversion.’ ”’ Therefore, without men- 
tioning Khrushchev by name, “Yii Chao-li” announced the 
theme of the ensuing ideological barrage: 

It is precisely the solidarity of the world’s peoples in their strug- 
gle for peace and against aggression and imperialism that has 
frustrated and held back the imperialists’ war plans. In the inter- 
ests of the movement for the defense of peace, it is necessary to 
continue to strengthen the militant will of the world’s people, to 
rely on the mass of the world’s people and win and defend peace 
through broadly based, just struggles. 


Subsequent articles recapitulated and amplified the whole 
argument that considered war inevitable until such time as 
the entire imperialist system had been destroyed." 

Despite the revelation of the U-2 flights in May—which 
might have been seen as vindicating Chinese arguments—the 
USSR clung to the line that war was not inevitable. The 
ideological counterattack reached its height in June 1960. 
Early that month, Liu Ning-yi and other CPR spokesmen at- 
tempted to persuade the General Council session of the 
World Federation of ‘Trade Unions, then meeting in Peking, 
to adopt the militant Chinese line, but they were defeated 
after a bitter internal struggle. The Council’s final resolution 
asserted that various developments had created “objective 


20 “Excellent Situation for the Struggle for Peace,” Peking Review, Vol. 3, 
No. 1 (5 Jan. 1960), pp. 15-19. 

21See “Imperialism—Source of War in Modern Times—and the Path of 
the People’s Struggle for Peace,” in ibid., Vol. 3, No. 15 (12 Apr. 1960). Also 
“Long Live Leninism!” ibid., Vol. 3, No. 17 (26 Apr. 1960). 
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conditions” favoring the “reinforcement of the united 
struggle of the workers to force the imperialists to enter into 
serious negotiations and to accept disarmament and peaceful 
coexistence, so as to eliminate the menace of a world atomic 
war."”22 

Stung by Chinese charges of “revisionism” reminiscent of 
a strong campaign against Yugoslavia two years earlier, 
Khrushchev brought up his big guns. Pravda, on 10 June 
1960, pointed out that apart from condemning “revisionism,” 
the 1957 Moscow Declaration had declared that “dogmatism 
and sectarianism can also be a basic danger’”’ in the develop- 
ment of Communist parties. Contemporary left-wing’ devi- 
ationists, “whose views are outwardly ‘terribly revolution- 
ary,’ harm the working class struggle for the consolidation 
of world peace when they 
regard the line aimed at achieving peaceful coexistence, termina- 
tion of the arms race, and the establishment of peace and friend- 
ship between the peoples of capitalist and socialist countries as 
a “retreat” from Marxism-Leninism, while the smallest aggrava- 


tion of the international situation is received by them as proof 
of their sectarian convictions.” 


Two days later another Pravda article invoked Lenin against 
“left-sectarian sentiments and tendencies [which] find their 
manifestation even in our day,” and flatly asserted: “While 
in certain cases accepting compromises for the sake of the 
development of the revolutionary movement, Communists 
never allow retreats from their fundamental positions.”™ 

Then Khrushchev himself spoke out at the Third Ro 
manian Workers Party Congress in Bucharest, 21 June 1960: 
“I... .do not exclude myself from the number of capitalism's 
gravediggers,”” he said. “The future lies with the working 
class and with its ideas.” But: 


22 Ibid., Vol. 3, No. 24 (14 June 1960), p. 17. 

23D. Shevlyagin, “A Militant Weapon of the Communist Parties: On the 
Occasion of the 40th Anniversary of the Publication of V. I. Lenin’s Book, 
Leftwing Communism, an Infantile Disorder,” Moscow Radio, 10 June 1960. 

24N. Matkovsky, “Ideological Weapon of Communism . . . ,” Pravda, 12 
—_ 1960, in Current Digest of the Soviet Press, Vol. 12, No. 24 (18 July 
1 bap 4. 
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Communists are realistically-minded people; they are aware that 
in present-day circumstances, when there are two world systems, 
interrelations between them must be fashioned in such a way as 
to preclude the possibility of wars breaking out between states. 
Only lunatics and maniacs can now come out with appeals for a 
new world war. As far as sane people are concerned—and after 
all the majority, even among communism’s most inveterate ene- 
mies, are sane—they cannot but be mindful of the fatal conse- 
quences of a new war.... 


One must not only know how to read; one must also correctly 
understand what one has read and apply it to the specific condi- 
tions of the time .. . A political figure who acts in this way shows 
that he is able not only to read revolutionary doctrine but to 


apply it creatively.* 


No one had spoken like that to Mao Tse-tung since 1935. 
The ideological campaign in China rapidly lost its momen- 
tum, and subsequent articles and statements grudgingly ac- 
cepted the necessity for peaceful coexistence while continuing 
to suggest that negotiations could apply only in limited areas 
and for limited periods of time. This appears to have been 
the mood as preparations were made for Liu Shao-ch’i to at- 
tend the conference of the Communist parties in Moscow on 
the occasion of the forty-third anniversary of the October 
Revolution in November 1960. 

The Statement issued by this meeting is a lengthy analysis 
of the tactical problems of the international Communist 
movement as seen in the light of Marxism-Leninism; its 
text alone would more than fill the present pamphlet. In 
brief, it accepted many Chinese Communist positions con- 
cerning the organization of the Communist movement as 
advocated since 1956, including the definition of “the social- 
ist camp” as 
a social, economic and political community of free and sovereign 
peoples united by the close bonds of international socialist soli- 
darity, by common interests and objectives, and following the 
path of socialism and communism. It is an inviolable law of the 


mutual relations between socialist countries strictly to adhere to 
the principles of Marxism-Leninism and socialist international- 


25 In ibid., Vol. 12, No. 25 (20 July 1960), pp. 6, 8. 





ism. Every country in the socialist camp is ensured genuinely 
equal rights and independence.” 


The Chinese may have been satisfied with the definition of 
“peaceful coexistence” as a form of class struggle, and they 
could readily agree that “the problem of war and peace is 
the most burning problem of our time.” The superiority of 
the socialist system was endorsed, the danger of war was 
found to persist, and “U.S. imperialism” was identified as 
“the main force of aggression and war.” 

On the main issue that provoked the meeting, however, 
the Chinese lost the day. The Statement endorsed the Soviet 
disarmament program as “of historic importance for the 
destinies of mankind” and urged its adoption—although that 
would not be easy “owing to the stubborn resistance of the 
imperialists.” Hence, “so long as there is no disarmament, 
the socialist countries must maintain their defence potential 
at an adequate level.” The “national-liberation movements” 
were endorsed in language possibly written by the Chinese 
themselves. 

It is far too early to appraise the effect of the 1960 Moscow 
Statement on the status of the CPR within the socialist camp, 
or to gauge the form China’s later response might take. It 
was widely reported that the Chinese views at Moscow re- 
ceived strong support from delegates of Albanian, Latin 
American, Indonesian and other Asian parties as well. The 
Chinese may well take the view that a frank hammering out 
of ideological differences would produce a stronger unity 
within the socialist camp on the measures to be taken to 
defeat “American imperialism” and eliminate that stumbling 
block to the onward march of the-world revolutionary forces. 
There is also some evidence that Khrushchev may have been 
willing to engage in the ideological controversy to resolve 
existing contradictions with the same end in view. 

Meanwhile the Chinese leaders, having accepted the State- 
ment, give it full lip-service and might even feel content 
that they have forced an issue which now fully engages the 


26 Peking Review, Vol. 3, Nos. 49-50 (13 Dec. 1960). Also in The New 
York Times, 7 Dec. 1960. 
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responsibility of the Soviet Union. A successful Soviet-Ameri- 
can negotiation on the armaments question would, if gen- 
uinely supported by the Soviet Union, impose obvious limits 
on the freedom of action of the CPR, whether or not the 
latter gave its formal approval to a settlement. Such a settle- 
ment would not necessarily affect the course of revolutionary 
action within separate countries, nor would it rule out the 
possibility of the types of domestic revolutionary wars ad- 
vocated from Peking, although it might affect specific forms 
of support. 

On the broader international scene, the People’s Republic 
retains substantial freedom of action for the attainment of 
its own foreign policy objectives. Since its position in the 
world community is in large measure a reflection of its 
status within the socialist camp—although by no means ex- 
clusively so—the national interest of the CPR suggests that 
it may wish to protect its rear more effectively before ad- 
vancing on new fronts. From this point of view, the Moscow 
Statement may be a factor at least temporarily ameliorating 
the militancy of its attitudes. 





The CPR in Asia 


Upon ITs BIRTH in 1949, the Chinese People’s Republic 
looked outward in expectation that its own example would 
quickly be adopted by other peoples in Asia and their 
Communist parties. To the CPR it seemed quite natural that 
peoples who had just won, or were in process of winning, 
their independence from the same enemies of the Chinese 
people—“imperialism” and “feudalism”-—should strike hard — 
for maximum advantage. Liu Shao-ch’i thus exhorted them 
to follow “the path taken by the Chinese people in defeating 
imperialism and its lackeys” and offered guidance in “the 
way of Mao Tse-tung.””” This amounted to the political 
formula by which the Communist Party had overpowered 
its Opposition in China and captured the seats of power. 
Paraphrased, the formula consisted of four elements: 


1) a broad, nation-wide united front was to be constructed 
by the working class in association with all other classes and 
political elements determined to fight against imperialism 
and its lackeys; 


2) the united front was to be built around the working class, 
with the Communist Party as its center, and leadership must 
not be yielded to the bourgeoisie, the petty bourgeoisie, or 
their parties; 


3) for effective leadership by the working class and its party, 
a Communist Party armed with Marxist-Leninist theory, and 
understanding strategy and tactics, strictly disciplined, and 
closely connected with the masses, should be built up over a 
period of time; and 


27To Austral-Asian Trade Union Congress, tr. by New China News 
Agency, Peking Radio, 23 Nov. 1949; text also in H. A. Steiner, International 
Position of Communist China (New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1958), p. 34. 
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4) since “armed struggle is the main form of struggle’’ for 
national liberation, a national army led by the Communist 
Party and closely coordinated with the masses should be set 
up to defeat the enemy. 


Such formulations had served Ho Chi Minh in Viet- 
Nam, Sanzo Nozaka in Japan, Musso in Indonesia, Ranadive 
in India, and other established Communist leaders. The rub 
was that by strict interpretation of the formula non-Com- 
munist leaders such as Nehru in India, Sukarno in Indonesia, 
Quirino in the Philippines, U Nu in Burma, and Yoshida in 
Japan automatically became “imperialist lackeys’’ and were 
made the targets for the continued action of nationalist revo- 
lutionary forces. Friendly relations between those countries 
and the CPR were rendered extremely precarious because of 
this form of ideological warfare. U Nu, Nehru, and Sukarno 
were still willing to establish diplomatic relations with the 
CPR, largely because they had been greatly impressed with 
the magnitude of the revolutionary victory in China and 
saw no prospect of its being undone, but they treated their 
local Communist parties roughly and saw to it that no local 
“liberation army” under Communist leadership was es- 
tablished. 

During the Korean war, the formal—albeit distrustful— 
relations between China and other Asian countries were re- 
viewed by Peking. India’s mediating role in Korea and 
amenable attitudes in the United Nations evidently per- 
suaded Mao Tse-tung that Nehru’s affinities with Western 
imperialism were latent rather than active, and neutralist 
tendencies in other Asian countries suggested that the “way 
of Mao Tse-tung” was premature for their circumstances. 
Probably the principal catalyst producing a change in the 
Chinese position was the United States response to the 
Geneva settlement of the Indo-China problem (July 1954): 
SEATO was created by the Manila Pact (8 September 1954), 
and three months later Taiwan was placed under treaty 
guarantee. Except for Pakistan, Thailand, and the Philip- 
pines, which joined SEATO, and Japan, South Korea, South 
Viet-Nam, and Taiwan—client-recipients of generous United 
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States bounties—the other Asian countries generally dis- 
played an unwillingness to be drawn into the United States 
plan of containment and encirclement. Burma, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, India, Indonesia, and Laos soon made it apparent 
that they would follow their own destinies independently of 
United States policy, although they did this in different ways 
and at different times. To the Chinese the situation promised 
to be one in which neutralists could be friends of the CPR 
so long as they resisted United States blandishments. 

Chou En-lai in mid-1954 had already brought Nehru and 
U Nu to accept the “five principles of peaceful coexistence” 
(or Panch Sheel). The next move was in April 1955 at the 
Asian-African Conference at Bandung, where Chou En-lai 
appeared on behalf of the CPR to give guarantees to twenty- 
eight other states of non-military intentions, to assure them 
that the CPR would not threaten existing friendly regimes 
by fomenting internal subversion, and to propose negotia- 
tions with the United States on the Taiwan crisis. The 
Bandung Conference, which included several United States 
allies, did not accept the “five principles” as such, but it did 
adjourn in the new “spirit of Bandung” and passed resolu- 
tions similarly inimical to war and to colonialist aspirations. 

Thereafter, at least until 1959, the CPR moved to form 
even closer ties of political association with many Asian and 
African countries. The foreign policy of the CPR acquired 
a dualistic flavor: (1) strong unity and common action on 
Marxist-Leninist lines were sought within the “club” of 
socialist states (which included in Asia Outer Mongolia, 
North Korea, and North Viet-Nam); and (2) peaceful co- 
existence was sought with all other Asian countries that 
avoided affiliation with the United States bloc, and whose 
policies of “non-alignment” kept them from forming anti- 
Communist alliances. During the heyday of the “Bandung 
spirit,” the CPR exchanged cultural groups and drama com- 
panies with the Asian-African countries; completely dropped 
the “imperialist lackey” label for non-Communist leaders; 
began to extend economic aid, technical assistance, and com- 
mercial credits, “‘without strings,” to such non-bloc countries 
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as Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Egypt, Guinea, Indonesia, 
Nepal, and Yemen; and presented to its neighbors the pic- 
ture of a country so busy with its own Five-Year Plans of 
reconstruction that it could not expend its resources in ex- 
ternal acts of military and political adventurism. The Afro- 
Asian Solidarity Committee continued its efforts at the sub- 
governmental level to maintain close association with labor, 
women’s, and youth groups, and kept in touch with left-wing 
“peace-loving peoples” of the two vast continents. The slo- 
gans of the day, however, were “peace,” “anti-colonialism,” 
“friendship,” and “cooperation” rather than slogans inciting 
to internal social revolution. In general, the CPR was content 
to let nationalist movements gain momentum from their 
spontaneous inner dynamics.” 

Viewing the CPR approach to Asian neighbors schematic- 
ally, it would appear that three different categories of states 
were kept in mind: 

First, such states as Japan, the Philippines, South Korea, 
South Viet-Nam, and, of course, Taiwan were regarded as 
states under “imperialist” control, whose governing re- 
gimes reflected United States policies and interests. Toward 
such countries the CPR adopted an attitude of qualified 
hostility—addressing appeals to their governments (where 
reason suggested such a course), formalizing positive “de- 
mands” for the observance of treaties, previous agreements, 
and the like, and appealing directly. to all the “peace-loving 
people” within those countries to rise to demonstrate their 
solidarity with the anti-imperialist forces of peace. The CPR 
~ 28 No substantial repercussion of the new line was felt among the other 
Communist parties in Asia. The new line corresponded, in part, to the 
actual situations in which they were functioning—i.e., without armies of 
their own, and in circumstances in which the Maoist line had not produced 
very significant tangible results. At the same time, however, the other Asian 
Communist parties continued their practice of sending delegations to Peking 
for various conferences while attempting to construct the initial requisite 
for successful adoption of the Maoist line—namely, domestic united fronts 
with other acquiescent elements. In India, the Communists had, in April 
1951, adopted a more moderate program in consideration of their own cir- 
cumstances, and while trying to develop a united front of their own were also 
prepared to engage in parliamentary elections and other non-military meas- 


ures for capturing power. See John H. Kautsky, Moscow and the Communist 
Party of India (New York, Wiley, 1956), pp. 130-146. 
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thus encouraged the various “united protests” of Japanese 
elements against the United States tie and particularly 
against the revision of the Japanese-United States security 
treaty; encouraged the South Korean elements in their rebel- 
lion against Syngman Rhee; tried to arouse “patriotic ele- 
ments” in South Viet-Nam against Ngo Dinh Diem; and in 
other ways kept its radios blaring and its propaganda mills 
grinding. To the Chinese there seemed little hope that the 
governments being appealed to would voluntarily surrender 
the valuable United States bounty they were receiving, so 
that emphasis was placed on maintaining friendly relations 
with the most probable eventual successors to their rule. 

States in a second category—North Korea, North Viet- 
Nam, Outer Mongolia—were treated as fraternal members 
of the socialist camp, and their interests were volubly de- 
fended. Strong representations were made in the case of the 
repatriation of North Koreans from Japan, to justify the pro- 
cedure; and the CPR was ever ready to support North Viet- 
Nam in its various controversies with South Viet-Nam and 
with the Phoui, Tiao, and Phoumi regimes in Laos. CPR 
loans and grants to the three other Asian Communist regimes 
between 1953 and 1961 amounted to $900,000,000. 

Finally, the CPR adopted special policies toward the “‘un- 
aligned” states, with particular attention to such countries 
as Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, and Laos, which had given 
evidence of dissatisfaction with, or distrust of, certain United 
States policies. Cambodia was slowly weaned away from an 
acceptance of the SEATO “umbrella.” Regarding Laos, sym- 
pathy closely approaching formal diplomatic relations was 
developed toward Prince Souvanna Phouma after his restora- 
tion to office in August 1960; and the CPR was the leading 
proponent of the enforcement bf the Geneva Agreement in 
that country and of the resumption of its functions by the 
International Supervisory Control Commission. (CPR poli- 
cies toward the Congo regimes of Lumumba and Gizenga, 
and toward Castro’s regime in Cuba, were extensions of the 
same general attitudes outside the Asian sphere.) Friendship 
toward Indonesia in 1958 was accompanied by an unaccepted 
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and unnecessary offer of “people’s volunteers” to support 
Sukarno against the military rebels, and friendship toward 
Ceylon was made manifest in a succession of rice-rubber 
trade agreements that relieved strains on the Ceylonese 
economy. 

Toward the end of 1959, stresses set up in relations with 
India over the boundary question, and with Indonesia over 
the problem of the status and repatriation of Overseas Chi- 
nese from that country, brought the idyll of friendship to 
an abrupt halt, and since then the inconsistencies in the 
“dualist policy” have produced political responses unfavora- 
ble to the CPR. At the same time, however, both India and 
Indonesia maintained their general positions of “non-align- 
ment” on basic cold war issues, so that CPR policy continued 
to anticipate the possibilities of an eventual reconciliation. 


Sino-Indian Relations 


India was the second non-Communist country to recog- 
nize the CPR (December 1949), but cordial relations did 
not prevail until several years later. During the early period 
of ideological exuberance, Mao Tse-tung predicted the over- 
throw of the Indian government by the Indian Communist 
Party, and during the Sino-Indian correspondence over Tibet 
in 1950 the CPR asserted that the “deplorable” viewpoint 
of the Indian government had been “affected by foreign in- 
fluences hostile to China in Tibet.” So long as Peking con- 
sidered Nehru’s government to be a “lackey of imperialism,” 
New Delhi's response was certain to be unenthusiastic. 

But India’s reluctance to join sides in the cold war, and its 
refusal to endorse United Nations charges of aggression 
against China during the Korean war, evidently gave Mao 
Tse-tung reason to reconsider his famous dictum: “One either 
leans to the side of imperialism or to the side of socialism. 
Neutrality is a camouflage and a third road does not exist.’’*° 


29 CPR Note, 30 Oct. 1950, in Current Background, No. $1 (27 Nov. 1950), 


p. 5. 
30 On People’s Democratic Dictatorship (30 June 1949), in H. A. Steiner, 
Maoism: A Sourcebook' (Los Angeles, UCLA, 1952), p. 124. 
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India’s role of “honest broker” in the Korean truce negotia- 
tions was followed by the signing of an agreement between 
India and China on “Trade and Intercourse between the 
Tibet Region of China . . . and India” on 29 April 1954. 
In addition to resolving commercial relations between Tibet 
and India and adjusting the quasi-extraterritorial privileges 
of India in Tibet, the agreement gave first expression to 
the famous ‘“‘five principles of peaceful coexistence,” namely: 


1) mutual respect for each other’s territorial integrity and 
sovereignty, 

2) mutual non-aggression, 

3) mutual non-interference in each other’s internal affairs, 

4) equality and mutual benefit, and 

5) peaceful coexistence.*" 


The new spirit of friendship was consolidated by exchanges 
of visits between Chou En-lai and Nehru later in 1954, and 
by CPR successes at Bandung and in the course of Premier 
Chou’s visit to India in 1956. But Sino-Indian cordiality was 
sharply interrupted in 1959 by events in Tibet and along 
their common borders. 

The Tibetan rebellion of March 1959 was followed by 
the flight of the Dalai Lama to India. A responsive Indian 
public generally condemned the repressive measures taken 
by Chinese forces (in a matter regarded by the CPR as an 
entirely domestic one), and Indian feeling expressed itself 
in the press and in mass demonstrations. When the Indian 
Ministry of External Affairs released the Tezpur Statement 
of the Dalai Lama on 18 April, the Chinese government and 
press denounced the Indian government for conniving with 
and supporting the “reactionary” rebel forces in Tibet. Offi- 
cial spokesmen at the National People’s Congress accused 
“imperialists and Indian expansionists” of seeking to under- 
mine Chinese sovereignty in Tibet. After Mao Tse-tung’s 
portrait had been defaced by a Bombay mob, China intem- 
perately accused the Indian government of connivance and 


31 Ministry of External Affairs, Government of India, Notes, Memoranda 
and Letters Exchanged and Agreements Signed Between the Governments 
of India and China 1954-1959 (New Delhi, 1959), p. 98. 
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demanded satisfactory settlement for the “matter of insult 
to the head of the state” which the Chinese people “abso- 
lutely cannot tolerate.” If India failed to provide satisfaction, 
the Chinese note of 27 April 1959 concluded, “the Chinese 
Government will again raise this matter to the Indian Gov- 
ernment, and the Chinese side will never come to a stop if 
without a satisfactory settlement of the matter, that is to 
say, never stop even for one hundred years.’’® 


The sequel is one of the more turgid episodes in modern 
diplomacy. India acknowledged the desecration as “deplor- 
able,” but observed that Indian law allowed “a great deal of 
latitude” for people to express themselves peaceably and 
that portraits of Gandhi and Nehru had also on occasion 
been treated insultingly. The government dissociated itself 
from the hostile actions of a “few persons” and expressed 
regret at “the language used in the Chinese Embassy’s 
memorandum.’ Finding this response unsatisfactory, the 
Chinese Ambassador in New Delhi on 16 May stated that 
the unfriendly actions of Indian elements “were in the na- 
ture of serious interference in China’s internal affairs and 
sabotage of Sino-Indian friendship” which could not be ex- 
cused by “freedom of speech” or other “freedoms,” and that 
the “statements and actions of the Indian Government .. . 
undoubtedly played an objective role in encouraging the 
Tibetan rebels.’”** After condemning other Indian transgres- 
sions, he concluded on a note that expressed some of the 
fundamental ideological and political assumptions underly- 
ing Chinese foreign policy in general: 

The enemy of the Chinese people lies in the East—the U.S. 
imperialists have many military bases in Taiwan, in South Korea, 
Japan and in the Philippines which are all directed against Chi- 
na. China’s main attention and policy of struggle are directed to 


the East, to the West Pacific region, to the vicious and aggressive 
U.S. imperialism, not to India or any other country in the south- 


32 Ibid., p. 70. 

33 Indian Note, 30 Apr. 1959, in ibid., pp. 71-72. 

34 Ibid., pp. 73-76. See also the extraordinary article by the Editorial De- 
partment of Jen-min jih-pao, 6 May 1959: “The Revolution in Tibet and 
Nehru’s Philosophy,” Peking Review, Vol. 2, No. 19 (12 May 1959), pp. 6-15. 
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east Asia and south Asia. . . . India has not taken part in the 
Southeast Asia Treaty; it is not an opponent, but a friend of our 
country. China will not be so foolish as to antagonize the United 
States in the East and again to antagonize India in the West. 
. . . We cannot have two centres of attention, nor can we take 
friend for foe. This is our state policy. . . . Our Indian friends! 
What is in your mind? . . . It seems to us you too cannot have 
two fronts. ... Here then lies the meeting point of our two sides. 


The Indian Foreign Secretary replied one week later, ex- 
pressing regret and surprise at the statement: “‘It is not only 
not in consonance with certain facts, but is also wholly out 
of keeping with diplomatic usage and the courtesies due to 
friendly countries.’’* It was all right for the Chinese govern- 
mental system to differ from the Indian, but “no one else 
has a right to interfere” with the right of the Indian people 
to have a government of their choice. India could not agree 
that “the Five Principles of Peaceful Coexistence may or may 
not be applied according to convenience and circumstances”; 
and India’s future efforts to cultivate Chinese friendship and 
avoid interference in China’s internal affairs “must not be 
understood to mean that the Government of India will dis- 
card or vary any of their own policies under any pressures 
from outside.”’ On that acerbic note, India rested its case for 
the moment. 

For the Chinese, the damage had been done, almost ir- 
reparably. Their ideological charges had not been germane 
to the issues, had associated India with the “imperialist” 
United States in a manner inconsistent with India’s own 
understanding of its foreign relations, and had challenged 
the full independence of India in its own territory. Sino- 
Indian friendship was shown to rest on untried and untested 
assumptions once the CPR returned to the ideological in- 
vectives of 1949-50. 

Sino-Indian differences were further aggravated by a bitter 
dispute over boundaries in several sectors along the Hima- 
layas. These boundaries had never actually been marked out 


oo of the Foreign Secretary, 23 May 1959, in Notes..., op. cit., 
pp. 77-78. 
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on the ground. A major crisis was brought into the open 
when Nehru reported to his Lok Sabha (House of the Peo- 
ple) on 12 August 1959 that Chinese military forces had 
attacked Indian outposts at Khinzamane and at Longju 
(on the McMahon Line, in the eastern sector of the long 
frontier). The first Indian White Paper, published 8 Septem- 
ber 1959, disclosed that China and India had been in cor- 
respondence on a number of boundary conflicts: (1) in the 
“western sector” (Eastern Ladakh) , where the Chinese were 
discovered in 1958 to have constructed a highway connecting 
Tibet with Sinkiang Province across the India-claimed Aksai 
Chin Plateau; (2) in the “middle sector,” between Eastern 
Ladakh and Nepal, where localized disputes had occurred at 
Bara Hoti (Wu-je) and in other pockets along the mountain 
frontier; and (3) in the “eastern sector,” along the McMahon 
Line, where India had noted important discrepancies be- 
tween China’s maps and her own. 

Already aroused by the earlier differences over Tibet, the 
Indian public was incited to even more extreme condemna- 
tions of the Chinese as “aggressors” and “intruders” (al- 
though Prime Minister Nehru tried to calm the elements 
advocating direct. military action against the CPR). The 
Standing Committee of the National People’s Congress of 
the CPR countered with the charge that Indian troops had 
encroached upon Chinese territory, accused the “imperialist 
forces of the West and their agents in India” of disrupting 
Sino-Indian friendship, and again demanded that the Indian 
government suppress the anti-Chinese clamor in India.*® 
Ultimately, Nehru acceded to Chinese demands for a direct 
negotiation of the differences, and Chou En-lai visited New 
Delhi for private talks with him in April 1960. After a CPR 
package deal (to trade the Chinese position in Eastern 
Ladakh for the Indian position in the Northeast Frontier 
Area, south of the McMahon Line) failed of acceptance, 
the two premiers agreed that a team of officials representing 
both governments should hold successive meetings to spell 


36 Resolution of 13 Sept. 1959, Peking Review, Vol. 2, No. $7 (15 Sept. 
1959), p. 5. 
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out the respective claims of the parties. The report of the 
officials, signed in Rangoon on 12 December 1960, took the 
form of separate and irreconcilable statements of the Chinese 
and Indian positions.*” By that time, the acute tension had 
been alleviated and during recent months the boundary 
issue has been in a state of relative quiescence; but an un- 
stable situation persists and might erupt at the slightest pro- 
vocation. 
The relative Chinese success in reaching agreement on 
the Burma boundary conflict, and in establishing a formula 
‘for boundary negotiations with Nepal, has not had a hoped- 
for contagious effect upon China’s relations with India. Other 
unaligned countries in South and Southeast Asia have gene- 
rally maintained a discreet silence on the merits of the Sino- 
Indian dispute, but they must have noted the ideological 
nature of Peking’s representations and be wondering whether 
the Chinese have abandoned their benign view of the “neu- 
tralist” position. The Communist parties in many South and 
Southeast Asian countries are not appreciably more able in 
1961 than in 1950-51 to adopt the militant “way of Mao Tse- 
tung” as the means for conquering local power, generally 
speaking. They may have been exposed to greater risk by the 
reversion of the CPR to a “hard” ideological line than was 
the case when Chinese Communist policy was inclined to 
temporize.‘It may be possible that the Chinese were caught 
on the hooks of their ideological differences with Yugoslavia 
and the Soviet Union, and allowed this “family” argument 
over Marxist-Leninist tactics to infect their relations with 
non-Communist countries without being aware of the dan- 
gerous consequences of the contagion. Moreover, while caus- 
ing offense to India in 1959, they unwittingly exposed them- 
selves to what in their own terms must have been the opening 
of a “third front” by becoming involved with Indonesia in 
a rancorous controversy over the status of Chinese nationals 
in the archipelago. 


37 Ministry of External Affairs, Government of India, Report of the 
Officials of the Governments of India and the People’s Republic of China 
on the Boundary Question (New Delhi, 1961). 
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Sino-Indonesian Relations 


The CPR recognized Indonesia on 28 March 1950, and 
after an initial confusion over the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations they developed relations at the political level 
that remained generally cordial until early in 1959. Indo- 
nesia had refused to join SEATO; it had stoutly resisted 
United States aid proposals until its terms were met; its 
President, Sukarno, had been the principal sponsor of the 
Bandung Conference, in which the CPR took effective part; 
and the CPR had openly espoused Indonesian claims to West 
Irian. Beneath the surface, however, both countries remained 
acutely aware of the presence in Indonesia of a large com- 
munity of Overseas Chinese nationals, most holding dual 
nationality, who controlled much of the trade, commerce, 
light industry, and finance of the island republic, and who 
had long been the object of considerable Indonesian suspi- 
cion and hostility.** A treaty on the dual nationality problem 
had been signed on 22 April 1955, but had not been ratified 
or implemented when the Indonesian government decided, 
on 14 May 1959, to cancel licenses of foreign-owned retail 
trade establishments in the Indonesian countryside (most 
of them Chinese) in an effort to channel manpower and 
financial resources into other sectors of a quasi-planned In- 
donesian national economy. Between October 1959, when 
the Indonesian Foreign Minister, Dr. Subandrio, visited 
Peking, and March 1961, when CPR Foreign Minister Ch’en 
Yi visited Djakarta, the two countries were involved in an 
acrimonious argument over the status, rights, and privileges 
of the Chinese minority in Indonesia. In this case, unlike 
the Indian situation, the general CPR policy was to protect 
_ the rights of overseas claimants of Chinese nationality in 

much the same manner as a bourgeois government would 
seek to protect its own nationals against discriminatory ac- 
tion on the part of a host government. The CPR avoided 
all arguments based on ideological principles, but it main- 

38 Similar communities of Overseas Chinese are found throughout South- 


east Asia, and successive Chinese governments have interested themselves in 
their welfare. 
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tained and defended the legal rights of its nationals in 
Indonesia vigorously. 

By a curious paradox, the People’s Republic found itself 
defending the rights of its nationals in Indonesia to their 
vested property interests, and insisting that those who wished 
repatriation to China be permitted to carry with them the 
cash value of assets built up over the years. The Chinese 
migrants encountered overwhelming obstacles at the mo- 
ment of departure, however, and those few who did manage 
to get back to the Chinese mainland arrived destitute. When 
Ch’en Yi visited Indonesia in 1961, he was confronted with 
the reality of a nearly complete suppression of industrial, 
commercial, and financial activity on the part of claimants 
to Chinese nationality, and a substantial defeat for the basic 
legal rights which the CPR had been advocating and de- 
fending. Not much could be done beyond accepting the 
result with some grace and hoping that when the anti- 
Chinese clamor in Indonesia subsided a new community of 
political interest could be developed. An arrangement for 
the implementation of the dual nationality treaty of 1955 
was concluded in Djakarta on 15 December 1960, where- 
upon Jen-min jth-pao pointed out that “there is no conflict 
of basic interests between the two countries,” and that the 
“regrettable incidents” of the previous year or more—being 
“temporary” and “minor’—could be settled with mutual 


good will.* 


3924 Dec. 1960. Tr., with text of the agreement, in Peking Review, Vol. 
3, No. 52 (27 Dec. 1960), pp. 9-12. 
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Attitudes Toward War and Disarmament 


IN PURSUING THE POLICcy of “peaceful coexistence,” authori- 
tative Chinese Communist spokesmen declare: ‘““The socialist 
countries adhere consistently and faithfully to a policy of 
peace. They will never invade other countries.” Their cur- 
rent line is that the imperialist powers, “aggressive by na- 
ture,” are “bound to undermine peaceful coexistence when 
the opportunity arises,” and “the keenest vigilance with 
regard to the danger of war” must be maintained during a 
period when “U.S. imperialism still surrounds us with a 
network of military bases and guided missiles.’*° The policies 
of “peace” and “peaceful coexistence” are conceived as 
dynamic rather than passive, as affirmative aspects of the con- 
tinuing class struggle, and the Chinese Communists can fully 
accept the formula of the November 1960 meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the world Communist movement in Moscow: 


The policy of peaceful coexistence is a policy of mobilizing the 
masses and launching vigorous action against the enemies of 
peace. Peaceful coexistence of states does not imply the renunci- 
ation of the class struggle as the revisionists claim. The coexist- 
ence of states with different social systems is a form of class 
struggle between socialism and capitalism. . . . It implies inten- 
sification of the struggle of the working class, of all the Commu- 
nist Parties, for the triumph of socialist ideas. But ideological 
and political disputes between states must not be settled through 


war.*! 


Views on “Just”? Wars 


Earlier, in its April 1960 analysis of imperialism as the 
source of modern wars, the Editorial Department of Red 


40 “Yii Chao-li,” “Imperialism ... ,” loc. cit. in note 21 ante. 
41 Loc. cit. in note 26 ante. 





Flag had warned: “Marxist-Leninists absolutely must not 
sink into the mire of bourgeois pacifism.”* In this analysis, 
Red Flag, arguing the “absolute correctness” of Lenin’s 
views of imperialism and war, anticipated the possibility of 
four different kinds of war under modern conditions: 


War is an inevitable outcome of systems of exploitation and the 
source of modern wars is the imperialist system. Until the im- 
perialist system and the exploiting classes come to an end, wars 
of one kind or another will always occur. There may be [1] wars 
among the imperialists for redivision of the world, or [2] wars 
of aggression and anti-aggression between the imperialists and 
the oppressed nations, or [3] civil wars of revolution and counter- 
revolution between the exploited and exploiting classes in the 
imperialist countries, or, of course, [4] wars in which the impe- 
rialists attack the socialist countries and the socialist countries 
are forced to defend themselves. All these kinds of wars represent 
the continuation of the policies of definite classes. Marxist-Lenin- 
ists... can only... draw conclusions for proletarian policy by 
adopting the method of concrete class analysis. As Lenin put it: 
“Theoretically it would be quite wrong to forget that every war 
is but the continuation of politics by other means.” 


On this basis, Red Flag developed a series of concepts con- 
cerning “just” wars—which would consequently justify the 
maintenance of military establishments, exclude the pos- 
sibility of unilateral disarmament, and give political colora- 
tion to any CPR disarmament policy. 

Defensive wars, the fourth category, are, of course, easily 
justified and need not, in the view of Red Flag, be confined 
to the territory of the invaded country. Indeed, an offensive 
counterattack is “completely justified, absolutely necessary 
and entirely just” and may have useful revolutionary results. 


Since the armed forces of the socialist countries fight for justice, 
when these forces have to go beyond their borders to counter- 
attack a foreign enemy, it is only natural that they should exert 
an influence and have an effect wherever they go; but even then, 
the emergence of people’s revolutions and the establishment of 
the socialist system in those places and countries where they go 
will still depend on the will of the masses of the people there. 


42 “Long Live Leninism!” Joc. cit. in note 21 ante, for this and subsequent 
quotations unless otherwise noted. 
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Mao Tse-tung had spoken of the problem of defensive war 
and its political consequence on 27 February 1957: 

We stand resolutely for peace and oppose war. But if the impe- 
rialists insist on unleashing another war, we should not be afraid 
of it. Our attitude on this question is the same as our attitude 
towards all disturbances; firstly, we are against it; secondly, we 
are not afraid of it. 


The First World War was followed by the birth of the Soviet 
Union with a population of 200,000,000. The Second World War 
was followed by the emergence of the socialist camp with a com- 
bined population of 900,000,000. If the imperialists still insist 
on launching a third world war, it is certain that several hundred 
million more will turn to socialism; then there will not be much 
room left in the world for the imperialists, while it is quite likely 
that the whole structure of imperialism will utterly collapse. 


In a similar vein, the Red Flag article predicted the outcome 
of an atomic and nuclear war launched by the imperialists: 
“The result will certainly not be the annihilation of man- 
kind. . .. On the debris of a dead imperialism, the victorious 
people would create very swiftly a civilization thousands of 
times higher than the capitalist system and a truly beautiful 
future for themselves.” This passage is probably: the basis 
for the widely circulated rumor that the Chinese Commu- 
nists intended to initiate a world war for which they were 
willing to sacrifice 300,000,000 of their own people in order 
for the survivors to construct a socialist paradise. 

Wars of the second category gave Red Flag little difficulty: 
“We support the revolutionary wars of the oppressed na- 
tions against imperialism [and] for their own liberation 
and social progress because all these . . . are just wars.” 

As to the third category, “No one can hold back a revolu- 
tion in any country if there is a desire for that revolution 
and when the revolutionary crisis there has matured.” “In 
the end,” Red Flag continued, “the socialist system will 
replace the capitalist system. This is an objective law inde- 
pendent of human will.” Because the imperialists ‘are armed 
to the teeth as never before in order to protect their savage 


43 Loc. cit. in note 12 ante, pp. 63-64. 





man-eating system,” the proletariat “is compelled to have 
resort to the means of armed revolution.” Red Flag sug- 
gests that “Marxists have always wanted to follow the peace- 
ful way in the transition to socialism. As long as the peaceful 
way is there to adopt, Marxist-Leninists will never give it 
up.” But “the question of possible peaceful transition to 
socialism can be raised only in the light of the specific con- 
ditions of each country at a particular time.” The morality 
and “justness’” of the revolutionary civil war are derived 
from a logic of bourgeois suppression of peaceful transition 
to socialism, rendering the application of force by the na- 
tional proletariat a form of self-defense: 

Whether the transition will be carried out through armed up- 
rising or by peaceful means is a question that is. fundamentally 
separate from that of peaceful coexistence between the socialist 
and capitalist countries; it is an internal affair of each country, 
one to be determined only by the relation of classes in that coun- 
try in a given period, a matter to be decided only by the Com- 
munists of that country themselves. 


“Yii Chao-li” had been more explicit in his Red Flag article 
of 1 April 1960, where he declared: 

In the event of a revolution, no one can guarantee that the 
counter-revolutionaries will not use violence to suppress it. The 
Marxist-Leninist parties do not reject peaceful means for carry- 
ing out socialist revolution, but when the exploiting class uses 
violence against the people, the possibility of employing other 
means has to be considered, namely, the transition to socialism 
by non-peaceful means. The historical experience of mankind 
shows that the ruling class will not give up state power of its 
own accord.“ 


The several passages just quoted were contained in the 
major Chinese salvos against “revisionism” and brought the 
ideological argument with the Soviet Union in focus. They 
apparently reflected the Chinese belief—never explicitly 
stated—that Premier Khrushchev’s flirtations with President 
Eisenhower and the then impending summit conference 
might produce a Soviet-United States accord on peaceful 


44“Imperialism ... ,” loc. cit. 
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coexistence that might inhibit the possibility of waging “just” 
wars at the three levels of anti-colonial war, domestic revo- 
lutionary war, and wars fought in self-defense. At every 
point, however, the Chinese ruled out, by definition, wars at 
the international level to be initiated by themselves. 


Position on Disarmament 


Through the years, the CPR has regularly pronounced 
upon the need for disarmament, relaxation of international 
tensions, prohibition of atomic and nuclear weapons, aban- 
donment of nuclear weapons tests, an end to military blocs 
and alliances, dismantling of United States overseas bases, 
peaceful coexistence, mass mobilization of “peace-loving peo- 
ples,” and so on. It has strongly supported such unofficial 
conferences as the ‘Peace Conference of the Asian-Pacific 
Regions” (1952), various meetings of the World Peace Coun- 
cil, and the series of annual conferences against atomic and 
nuclear weapons held in Tokyo since 1955. Chinese repre- 
sentatives have also participated in the various disarmament- 
type resolutions adopted at meetings of the World Federation 
of Trade Unions and the International Students Union, 
among others. The record appears consistent and imposing, 
but the action has been almost entirely verbal. 

The People’s Republic has yet to participate in an official 
disarmament conference or to be brought into direct negoti- 
ations concerning its own levels of armament. Yet the Chi- 
nese views on the problem in general have contributed to 
the present world-wide political situation, which has thus 
far frustrated ‘all efforts to achieve a significant interna- 
tional disarmament agreement. At the level of official public 
policy, the activity of the CPR has expressed itself along 
three lines: first, to support Soviet arms proposals; second, 
to originate proposals for a “nuclear weapon-free area” in 
Asia and the Pacific region; and third, to assert China’s own 
freedom of action with respect to agreements reached by 
others without its concurrence. 

Support of Soviet Arms Proposals: Chou En-lai’s note of 
13 April 1958 to Premier Khrushchev commended him on 
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his proposal for a unilateral Soviet suspension of nuclear 
tests. The Standing Committee of the National People’s 
Congress adopted a resolution on 14 October 1959 in support 
of the Soviet arms proposal of the previous September, and 
another similar resolution of 21 January 1960 commended 
an announced reduction in Soviet manpower. An official 
CPR statement of 6 June 1960 endorsed the Soviet arms 
proposal of 2 June (and was followed by a tendentious edi- 
torial in Jen-min jih-pao the next day). Chinese official 
circles applauded the references to Soviet disarmament pro- 
posals in the November 1960 Moscow Statement of the 
Communist and workers parties. This list could be greatly 
expanded. Such statements and declarations follow the prin- 
ciple of bloc solidarity, but none of them commits the 
CPR to substantive action on its part and all seem calculated 
to heap further abuse on “American imperialism.” 

Nuclear Weapon-free Zone: At various times between 
1958 and 1960 Chinese official spokesmen have urged a 
Pacific regional settlement that would abolish the use of 
nuclear weapons in that area. The first such proposal came 
in March 1958, timed to coincide with the Manila meeting 
of the SEATO Council.* Premier Chou restated the proposal 
in April: “We advocate the establishment of an area free of 
atomic weapons, an area of peace, throughout the whole of 
East Asia and the Pacific region.’’** Two years later, at the 
Swiss National Day celebration in Peking, 1 August 1960, 
the Premier specifically extended the proposal to include 
the United States: ‘““We advocate that the countries in Asia 
and around the Pacific, including the United States, con- 
clude a peace pact of mutual non-aggression, and make this 
a nuclear weapon-free area.’*? He told the United States 
journalist Edgar Snow that the proposal was “not a new 
one,” but he had thought it useful to repeat it because 
“Western opinion has been spreading rumors to the effect 


45 Peking Review, Vol. 1, No. 3 (18 Mar. 1958), p 

46 Report on the Work of Government (Peking. For, Lang. Press, 1958) , 
. 70. 

“47 Peking Review, Vol. 3, No. 32 (9 Aug. 1960), p. 14. 
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that China has given up the policy of peaceful coexistence.’ 
Such rumors were “all groundless slanders,” he told the 
British correspondent Felix Greene on 5 September 1960, 
declaring that “the Chinese people will work tirelessly over a 
long period of time, together with the people of these [Asian 
and Pacific] countries, to bring this proposal to fruition.’ 

The United States has refused to take the proposal seri- 
ously, which led Foreign Minister Ch’en Yi to say on 13 
August 1960: “Those who deliberately undermine world 
peace will inevitably suffer the consequences.’’ 

Assertion of Chinese Freedom of Action: After Premier 
Khrushchev left Washington following talks with President 
Eisenhower in September 1959, leading spokesmen for the 
Department of State issued statements suggesting that 
Khrushchev and the Soviet Union were at least partly re- 
sponsible for Chinese Communist actions at the interna- 
tional level. One obvious intention of the “doctrine of 
partial responsibility” was to test Khrushchev’s professed 
desire to bring about a relaxation of tensions by obliging 
him to exercise restraint over his Asian partner. Carried to 
a logical conclusion, the “doctrine” would have left to 
Khrushchev the responsibility of obtaining Chinese concur- 
rence for any agreement on disarmament or nuclear weapons 
he might have reached with President Eisenhower. Had the 
doctrine been capable of working, it would have presented 
the CPR with an accomplished agreement which could then 
have been ignored only at great political cost. From the 
viewpoint of United States policy, a means would have been 
found for resolving the difficult problem of bringing the 
CPR into an arms settlement indirectly, thereby enabling 
the United States to continue its relations with Taiwan and 
avoid the issue of diplomatic relations with Peking. 

The Chinese government soon produced a definitive state- 
ment of its own position, however. The 21 January 1960 
resolution of the Standing Committee of the National Peo- 


48 “Red China’s Leaders Talk Peace on Their Terms,” Look, 31 Jan. 1961. 
49 Peking Review, Vol. 3, No. 45 (8 Nov. 1960), p. 22. 
50 Ibid., Vol. 3, No. 33 (16 Aug. 1960), p. 11. 
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ple’s Congress welcomed “a speedy agreement by all con- 
cerned on. . . universal disarmament,” and concluded: 
China has always favored universal disarmament and will un- 
hesitatingly commit herself to international obligations to which 
she agrees. However, it must be pointed out that any interna- 
tional agreement concerning disarmament, without the formal 
participation of [the CPR] and the signature of her delegate, 
cannot, of course, have any binding force on China.*! 


The same insistence on formal participation of the CPR, 
and the signature of its representative to any agreement, 
was restated in the Jen-min jih-pao editorial of 7 June 1960 
acknowledging the Soviet arms proposal of 2 June. 

The assertion of CPR freedom of action, when considered 
along with the “nuclear weapon-free zone’ proposal, has 
important implications for the future of armament negotia- 
tions. No general agreement can be significant or valid if 
it fails to curb the growing military and prospective nuclear 
power of the People’s Republic or does not include Chinese 
territory in a system of arms inspection. So long as the CPR 
is not represented in the United Nations, it can be expect- 
ed to ignore any agreement concluded under United Nations 
auspices. Direct negotiation outside the United Nations 
might well oblige the United States to face the recognition 
problem. Premier Chou has put his views on record: 

If China [were] invited to take part in the big power conference 
while the C.P.R. was not recognized, we, of course, cannot 


consider the matter. How can one who is not recognized go to 
a conference with those who do not recognize him?*? 


The “nuclear weapon-free area” proposal bears upon the 
problem to the extent that it provides the United States with 
the possibility of separate negotiations with the CPR on arms 
questions, to supplement any separate agreement that might 
be reached with the Soviet Union. Given the political im- 
portance of even such a negotiation as this, however, it is 
difficult to see how the recognition problem could be by- 


passed. 


51 Text in ibid., Vol. 3, No. 4 (26 Jan. 1960), pp. 19-20. Emphasis added. 
52 Ibid., Vol. 3, No. 20 (17 May 1960), pp. 31-33. 
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Taiwan end the Recognition Issue 


THE po.icy of the People’s Republic on the question of 
“liberating” Taiwan has been the most consistent theme in 
its foreign policy. On 21 November 1948, the Central Com- 
mittee of the Chinese Communist Party announced that 
“any military or economic aid to the Kuomintang Govern- 
ment by the Government of the United States or other 
countries constitutes an act of hostility against the Chinese 
nation.” The same statement set forth a general policy for 
the establishment of diplomatic relations, somewhat prema- 
turely, which forecast the definitive policy expressed in the 
Common Program of the Chinese People’s Political Consul- 
tative Conference on 29 September 1949: 

The Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic of 
China may negotiate and establish diplomatic relations on the 
basis of equality, mutual benefit and mutual respect for territory 
and sovereignty with foreign governments which sever relations 
with the Kuomintang reactionaries and adopt a friendly attitude 
toward the People’s Republic of China.* 


The implied requirement of a preliminary negotiation was 
not followed in the case of recognition by the Soviet gov- 
ernment (2 October 1949) and other states in the Communist 
bloc; it has not generally been followed where the CPR has 
taken the initiative in establishing diplomatic relations with 
new states whose independence was established after the 
establishment of the CPR. States in the latter category are 
apparently regarded as “junior” states, and include, inter 
alia, Indonesia (recognized 28 March 1950), Sudan (recog- 


53 China Digest, Vol. 7, No. 1, suppl. (5 Oct. 1949), p. 9. Emphasis added. 
For these and other materials of the period, see H. A. Steiner, “Mainsprings 
of Chinese Communist Foreign Policy,” American Journal of International 
Law, Vol. 44, No. 1 (Jan. 1950), pp. 91-97. 
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nized 4 January 1956) , and the Federation of Malaya (recog- 
nized 30 August 1957, without reciprocation). No state in 
this category, however, maintains diplomatic relations with 
Taiwan. On the other hand, the United Kingdom, which 
unilaterally recognized the CPR on 6 January 1950, was 
unable to establish diplomatic relations until June 1954 and 
then only at the level of chargé d'affaires. Israel extended 
unilateral recognition on 9 January 1950, but the overture 
was not accepted and diplomatic relations have yet to be 
established. Termination or non-establishment of diplomatic 
relations with Taiwan is the inflexible requirement: of the 
recognition policy of the CPR, but other negotiations or 
conditions may be established in appropriate cases.™ 

While waiting for “the dust to settle” in 1949-50, the 
United States took the position in January 1950 that Taiwan 
was not of such vital importance as to require a specific 
commitment to support the Nationalist government by 
military action. Two days after the outbreak of the hostilities 
in Korea, however, the United States position was drastically 
modified by President Truman, who on 27 June announced: 
I have ordered the Seventh Fleet to prevent any attack upon 
Formosa. As a corollary to this action I am calling upon the 
Chinese Government on Formosa to cease all air and sea opera- 
tions against the mainland. The Seventh Fleet will see that this 
is done. The determination of the future of Formosa must await 


the restoration of security in the Pacific, a peace settlement with 
Japan, or consideration by the United Nations.*5 


The CPR response was immediate. On 28 June 1950, Mao 
Tse-tung declared that President ‘Truman “has torn to shreds 
all international agreements regarding U.S. non-interference 
in the internal affairs of China,” and that the United States 
had openly exposed “its true imperialist face.” On the same 
day, Premier Chou En-lai declared: 


54CPR policy on trade relations appears to be more flexible, however. 
For example, it carries on substantial trade with the Federation of Malaya, 
and it recently negotiated an agreement to purchase six million tons of 
wheat, barley, and flour worth $362,000,000 from Canada, which recognizes 
Taiwan. The New York Times, 3 May 1961. 

55 U.S. Dept. of State Bulletin, Vol. 23, No. 574 (3 July 1950), p. 5. 
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Truman’s statement of June 27 and the action of the U.S. Navy 
constitute armed aggression against the territory of China and 
are a gross violation of the United Nations Charter. . . . On 
behalf of the Central People’s Government of the People’s Re- 
public of China, I declare that, no matter what obstructive 
action U.§. imperialists may take, the fact that Taiwan is a part 
of China will remain unchanged forever. . . . The Chinese people, 
who have defeated the Japanese imperialism and Chiang Kai- 
shek, the hireling of U.S. imperialism, will surely succeed in 
driving out the U.S. aggressors and in recovering Taiwan and all 
other territories belonging to China. 


This position has never been modified, -but has been reiter- 
ated and amplified on many subsequent occasions, especially 
following the conclusion by the United States, on 2 Decem- 
ber 1954, of a security treaty with the Nationalist government 
guaranteeing the integrity of the territory then held by that 
government in Taiwan and the Pescadores. 

Quite apart from other considerations, the question of the 
status of Taiwan remains an unyielding obstacle to any 
normalization of diplomatic relations between the CPR and 
the United States. Thus the public debate within the United 
States on the question “‘Should the United States recognize 
Communist China?” is largely irrelevant to the basic issue. 
The CPR position suggests that normalization of relations 
will not take place unless the United States abandons its 
support of the Republic of China. On the present record, 
any unilateral declaration by the United States to “recognize”’ 
the CPR would prove unavailing and indecisive. Abandon- 
ment of Taiwan and establishment of diplomatic relations 
with Peking would not, however, be necessary preconditions 
for normalization of commercial and fiscal relations, resump- 
tion of travel, and other adjustments in United States-CPR 
relations. 

Sino-American conversations have been held intermittent- 
ly in Geneva and Warsaw since August 1955. The talks were 
initiated by Chou En-lai’s proposal at the Bandung Confer- 


56 Oppose U.S. Occupation of Taiwan and “Two Chinas” Plot; A Selection 
of Important Documents (Peking, For. Lang. Press, 1958), pp. 3-6. 
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ence, on 23 April 1955, where he expressed willingness ‘‘to 
sit down and enter into negotiations with the United States 
Government to discuss the question of relaxing tension in 
the Far East, and especially the question of relaxing tension 
in the Taiwan area.”*” Progress was interrupted in January 
1958, when the United States negotiator, Ambassador U. 
Alexis Johnson, was reassigned, and the talks were resumed 
only after the Chinese had served a fifteen-day ultimatum 
on 30 June 1958 and had begun to shell Quemoy Island in 
August 1958. In mid-September, they were transferred from 
Geneva to Warsaw, where Ambassador Jacob Beam was as- 
signed to meet with Ambassador Wang Ping-nan (who rep- 
resented the CPR throughout). 

The Sino-American negotiations deal constantly with the 
Taiwan problem (as well as such issues as release of prison- 
ers and exchange of news correspondents) , but no basis for 
agreement can be reached in view of the diametrically op- 
posed views of the parties. The United States holds, in 
essence, that the relations between the CPR and the Na- 
tionalists on Taiwan are international, and that any attempt 
of the CPR to conquer Taiwan by force would be an act of 
aggression under international law and would set in motion 
the United States commitment to defend Taiwan. The op- 
posing Chinese position is essentially that Taiwan is and 
has always been considered to be an integral part of China, 
that Taiwan would have been united with the mainland but 
for the interposition of the United States, and that the CPR 
is legally entitled to resolve a domestic problem of Chinese 
politics by any appropriate means. United States policy thus 
tends to emphasize the arguments (including Nationalist 
China’s continued representation in the United Nations) 
that would support the independent international status of 
the Nationalist government; Chinese policy tends to em- 
phasize Taiwan’s legal status as an integral part of China, 
and to maintain that United States “imperialist aggression”’ 
artificially creates ‘two Chinas.” 


57 China and the Asian-African Conference (Peking, For. Lang. Press, 
1955), p. 28. 
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A memorandum issued by the State Department in August 
1958, “U.S. Policy on Nonrecognition of Communist 
China,” placed heavy reliance on the continued existence 
of Taiwan for various reasons related to United States na- 
tional interest. The memorandum stated that, while the 
Communist regime did not seem to be on “the verge of 
collapse,” there was ‘“‘no reason to accept its present rule in 
mainland China as permanent. .. . The United States holds 
the view that communism’s rule in China is not permanent 
and that it one day will pass. By withholding diplomatic 
recognition from Peiping it seeks to hasten that passing.”® 
Such statements of hostile intent, however much provoked 
by the policies and actions of the CPR, do not pass unno- 
ticed in Peking. 

‘Though the “two Chinas” solution is often unofficially rec- 
ommended as a possible means of solving the present dilem- 
ma, the CPR has rejected in advance any arrangement that 
would perpetuate a separate regime on Taiwan. It considers 
the “two Chinas” concept a “plot” of the United States and 
denounces the policies of several United States allies (the 
United Kingdom and Japan in particular) which support 
the concept. (Nationalist China has its own objections to 
the “two Chinas” solution which, in effect, denies that Tai- 
wan is a part of China and would eventually require a 
clarification of Taiwan’s legal status to the detriment of the 
Nationalists.) As a consequence, the CPR has refused to 
participate in international activities in which the National- 
ist government also participates—whether these be of the 
International Red Cross, the International Geophysical Year, 
or the International Olympic Committee. It takes a similar 
position in regard to participation in the United Nations. 


58 U.S. Dept. of State Publication 6705, from Dept. of State Bulletin, Vol. 
39, No. 1002 (8 Sept. 1958), pp. 385-390. Incidentally, “Peiping” is standard 
United States government usage for “Pei-p’ing,” meaning “Northern Peace,” 
the name assigned to the former national capital, Peking, when the Nation- 
alist government established its capital in Nanking (‘“Nan-ch’ing,” or 
“Southern Capital”) in 1928. The traditional name of the “Northern Capi- 
tal,” “Pei-ch’ing,” anglicized as “Peking,” was restored in 1949 and is CPR 


usage. 
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Nearly every conceivable arrangement for perpetuating 
a separate regime on Taiwan has, according to Felix Greene, 
been denounced by Chou En-lai in this fashion: 
The United States seeks to set up what they call an “independent 
state” of Taiwan, or a “Sino-Formosan nation,” or to conduct 
what they call a “plebiscite” in Taiwan, or even to place Taiwan 
“under trusteeship,” and so on. All this is aimed at dismember- 
ing Chinese territory, violating China’s sovereign rights and 
legalizing the seizure of Taiwan by the United States. All the 
Chinese people, including those on Taiwan, are firmly opposed 
to these schemes; even those members of the Chiang Kai-shek 
clique who have the slightest concern for the national interest 
don’t approve of them.*® 


For practical purposes, the CPR and the United States 
consider themselves in a state of undeclared war; and, under 
these conditions, “relaxation of tension” is unlikely to be 
produced by piecemeal approaches to the large number of 
contentious items remaining on the unfinished agenda of 
United States-CPR_ business. 


59 Loc. cit., in note 49 ante. 
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Chinese Representation in the United Nations 


On 8 January 1950, three months after the establishment 
of the CPR, Premier and Foreign Minister Chou En-lai 
urged the United Nations to expel “the illegitimate dele- 
gates of the Chinese Kuomintang reactionary clique”; and 
on 19 January 1950 he designated Chang Wen-tien as chair- 
man of a CPR delegation “to attend the meetings and to 
participate in the work of the United Nations, including the 
meetings and work of the Security Council.” The CPR 
proposal was strongly supported by the Soviet Union, which 
then protested the refusal of the Security Council to unseat 
the Nationalists by withdrawing from the work of the Coun- 
cil from January until August 1950. By that time the United 
Nations forces were already engaged in Korea, and Chi- 
nese intervention was to follow shortly thereafter. Since 
then the question of seating the CPR delegation in various 
United Nations organs has been a perennial problem con- 
fronting the Organization, and persistent demands for the 
Chinese seat have set a constant theme for the foreign policy 
of the CPR. 

From the beginning, China has been represented by dele- 
gates appointed by the Nationalist government—before and 
since the removal of its capital from Nanking to Taipeh late 
in 1949. The Chinese seat would probably not have become 
such a sensitive issue had the Nationalist forces withdraw- 
ing to Taiwan been liquidated by the revolutionary 
forces of the mainland, but with the passage of time the CPR 
has been inhibited from taking that action and the original 
Nationalist remnant—with United States military, financial, 


60 China Digest, Vol. 7, No. 9 (1 Feb. 1950), p. 3. 
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and economic aid—has become a viable entity in its own 
right, continuing under the name Republic of China. What 
renders the Chinese situation unique in United Nations 
experience has been the parallel existence for more than a 
decade of two governmental regimes, each with its own sep- 
arate territory and distinct population, each claiming to be 
the legitimate spokesman for all the people of China, and 
each finding strong support among the powers. Of the pres- 
ent United Nations members (May 1961), 48 recognize the 
Nationalist government, 33 recognize the CPR, and 17 recog- 
nize neither. 

From the legal and technical points of view, the problem 
of the Chinese seat has been considered by United Nations 
organs and by both Chinas as a matter of representation— 
that is, which one of the contenders should hold the “China” 
seat and cast the “China” ballot—rather than as a matter 
involving the admission of the CPR as a new member. Were 
the latter the case, the rather rigid rules of the Charter 
would require a preliminary recommendation to the Gen- 
eral Assembly from the Security Council, which in Security 
Council practice is a substantive question to which the veto 
of any permanent member, including China, would apply. 
Quite apart from any veto the United States might cast, as 
a matter of policy, to thwart the votes of any seven members, 
the “China” member at the time of the vote could be ex- 
pected to cast a veto as a matter of life and death. The CPR 
has always insisted, however, upon the expulsion of the 
Nationalist delegates so that its delegates would act as the 
rightful representatives of China. 

Chou En-lai clearly stated last year to Edgar Snow that 
the CPR would not be content with anything less than being 
the exclusive representative of China in all United Nations 
organs: 

If the so-called ‘““Taiwan Clique” is to appear in the United Na- 
tions, under whatever form and in whatever name... we will 


definitely refuse to take part in the United Nations and sit to- 
gether with them, so as not to create a situation of “two Chinas.’’®! 


61 Loc. cit., in note 48 ante. 
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Shortly after the question of Chinese representation had 
been raised in the Security Council in 1950, the United 
Nations Secretary-General, Trygve Lie, tried to devise a 
solution. In a memorandum® he suggested: (1) that “the 
linkage of representation in an international organization 
and recognition of a government is a confusion of two insti- 
tutions which have superficial similarities but are essentially 
different” (so that, in effect, members might vote to seat in 
United Nations organs representatives of governments they 
did not recognize without having that action construed as 
recognition between governments); and (2) that where two 
governments contend for the same seat, “the question at 
issue should be which of these two governments in fact is 
in a position to employ the resources and direct the people 
of the State in fulfilment of the obligations of membership.” 
Therefore, he argued, an inquiry should be made “as to 
whether the new government exercises effective authority 
within the territory of the State and is habitually obeyed by 
the bulk of the population,” and, if the inquiry produced an 
affirmative conclusion, “it would seem to be appropriate for 
the United Nations organs, through their collective action, 
to accord it the right to represent the State.” Mr. Lie’s initi- 
ative was bitterly assailed by the Nationalist Chinese repre- 
sentative and his suggestions were not put to a vote. 

Security Council discussion of the China problem was dis- 
continued after adoption of an Assembly resolution on 14 
December on conflicting claims to representation in United 
Nations organs.® That resolution recommended that “when- 
ever more than one authority claims to be the government 
entitled to represent a Member State,” the question should 
be considered “in the light of the Purposes and Principles 
of the Charter and the circumstances of each case” and “by 
the General Assembly, or by the Interim Committee”; and 
that “the attitude adopted by the General Assembly .. . 
should be taken into account in other organs of the United 

62 United Nations Doc. S/1466, in Security Council, Official Records: 5th 


Year, Suppl. for 1 Jan.-31 May 1950, pp. 18-23. 
63 General Assembly Res. 396 (V). 
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Nations and in the specialized agencies.” —The General As- 
sembly resolution did not seek to pre-empt the right of the 
Security Council to decide upon representation in that organ 
under its own rules of procedure, but it had the effect of 
transferring the subsequent debates on the Chinese seat to 
the Assembly. 

Since 1951 the problem of Chinese representation has re- 
turned to plague every session of the General Assembly. 
At each session, the United States has led the parliamentary 
fight to prevent the issue from coming to a decisive vote. 
The standard United States technique has been to propose 
that consideration of the question be deferred; this position 
was adopted by all Assembly sessions between 1951 and 1960. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY VOTES ON THE MORATORIUM 
ON DISCUSSING CHINESE REPRESENTATION 


Session For Against Abstaining Absent Total* 


6th (1951) 37 11 4 60 
7th (1952) 42 7 1] 60 
8th (1953) 44 10 60 
9th (1954) 43 11 60 
10th (1955) 49 12 60 
11th (1956) 47 24 79 
12th (1957) 48 27 82 
13th (1958) 44 28 81 
14th (1959) 44 29 82 
15th (1960) 42 34 22 99 
* Total reflects number of United Nations members at time of voting. The votes 
shown here are not strictly comparable in a procedural sense, since they were on 


draft resolutions the precise wording and sponsorship of which varied somewhat 
from 1951 to 1960; they are, however, considered as having been the critical votes 
in terms of Assembly support for a moratorium. 

These votes were taken, in 1951, on a Thai draft resolution as incorporated in a 
General Committee report; and in 1952-60, on United States draft resolutions as in- 
corporated in a Credentials Committee report (1952), as submitted in plenary ses- 
sion (1953-55), and as incorporated in reports of the General Committee (1956-60). 


mOoooococonto om 


Apart from other considerations of a political or ideologi- 
cal nature, the claim of the CPR to the Chinese seat has 
been prejudiced by (1) the General Assembly’s resolution of 
1 February 1951, which found, shortly after the ‘Chinese 
People’s Volunteers” intervened in Korea in 1950, that the 
CPR “has itself engaged in aggression in Korea’; and (2) 
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the refusal of the CPR to accept the post-truce proposals of 
the United Nations for the political unification of Korea. 
While the People’s Republic freely acknowledges that it has 
no intention of adopting the United Nations proposals for 
unification, it steadfastly denies the charge of “aggression”’ 
and points to the withdrawal of all Chinese forces from 
Korea in 1958 while forces of the United Nations Command 
—‘foreign troops’”—remain. Many members of the United 
Nations, however, seem increasingly reluctant to base their 
attitudes toward the CPR on the technical persistence of an 
“aggression” when actual hostilities have long since ceased. 
Several conclusions may be drawn from the voting record 
to date. First, the absolute number of members voting for 
the moratorium (that is, against discussion of the seating 
of CPR representatives) has remained relatively constant 
between 1952 and 1960, and was the same (42) in both of 
those years. Hence, although the membership of the United 
Nations increased by 65 per cent during this period, the 
relative number of members supporting the so-called ‘“‘mora- 
torium” has significantly declined. Second, in all years be- 
tween 1951 and 1959, the total for vote reflected an absolute 
majority (exceeding the against vote and all abstentions and 
absentees). Third, an entirely new pattern was produced in 
1960 when, for the first time, the supporters of the morato- 
rium carried the day by only a plurality (and were exceeded 
in total by negative votes, abstentions, and absentees). 
Assuming total United Nations membership of 99 (ignor- 
ing for present purposes subsequent increases), and that the 
42 for and 34 against votes remain firm, the balance of power 
in 1961 would clearly be held by the 23 abstainers and absen- 
tees of 1960. The United States has the advantage of being 
present in the corridors, while the CPR cannot bargain 
directly on the spot. It may be assumed that the Soviet Union 
will lead the fight against the moratorium in 1961 as it did 
in 1960, but the existing uncertainties in Sino-Soviet relations 
leave some doubt of the degree to which the Soviet Union 
would exert itself in winning over votes for its Chinese ally. 
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Where could the 16 votes be picked up that, on the stated 
assumptions, would give an absolute majority for the ques- 
tion of inscription on the agenda? The vote in 1960 in 
favor of consideration (34) corresponded closely to the num- 
ber of United Nations members recognizing the CPR (33), 
although the correspondence was partly coincidental. Three 
countries recognizing the CPR (Netherlands, Pakistan, Unit- 
ed Kingdom) voted for the moratorium, while two (Israel, 
Somali Republic) abstained. On the other hand, the vote 
against included one member (Senegal) which recognizes 
Taiwan, three members (Ethiopia, Ireland, Nigeria) which 
recognize neither of the Chinas, and two Communist-bloc 
members (Byelorussia, Ukraine) whose international person- 
ality is registered only at the level of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies. On the exchange, apparently, one 
vote was picked up for inscription. 

The vote of Senegal is suggestive. Senegal typifies the new 
member created out of the disintegration of French Africa, 
which “inherited” its relations with Taiwan from its associ- 
ation with the French Community and had no particular 
selective tie of association with Taiwan. Other members in 
the same category include Cameroun, Congo (Brazzaville), 
Gabon, Malagasy, and Togo—five countries recognizing Tai- 
wan “by inheritance” but strongly oriented in an “anti- 
colonial” direction and hence possibly capable of switching 
from their abstentions in 1960 to votes in favor of inscrip- 
tion. Mali, which formerly recognized Taiwan, recognized 
the CPR in 1960; Senegal might logically follow, as might 
others of the five countries mentioned. Seven other areas 
formerly under French control (Central African Republic, 
Chad, Dahomey, Ivory Coast, Niger, Tunisia, and Upper 
Volta) recognize neither of the Chinas; all abstained in 1960. 
By rejecting the “inheritance” of diplomatic relations with 
Taiwan, their positions reflect strong reservations against 
Taiwan and an open-mindedness toward the CPR. From 


64 Of course, the more abstentions there are for a General Assembly vote, 
the lower is the number required for a voting majority; thus, an absolute 
majority of members is not necessary for a decision in most cases.—Ed. 
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the former French African colonies, therefore, there are 
potentially 12 additional votes to raise the total of 34 in 
1960 to a total of 46 in 1961 in favor of inscription. At that 
stage, should it eventuate, abstentions on the part of only 8 
other United Nations members would produce a majority of 
the actual votes cast for consideration of the issue. 

Are there other possibilities? The Somali Republic, which 
abstained in 1960, recognized the CPR last December—that 
is, after the Fifteenth Assembly balloting—and would logi- 
cally switch from abstention to the CPR side. Could certain 
non-recognizing countries (Ethiopia, Nigeria, Ireland) which 
voted for consideration in 1960 carry with them some of the 
abstainees? Iceland? (This NATO ally abstained in 1960.) 
Libya? Cyprus? Laos will be a political question mark, pend- 
ing settlement of its present crisis. Furthermore, Brazil, which 
has consistently voted for a moratorium, has already an- 
nounced its intention to support the proponents of debate 
next time. 

Thus, the outcome of the vote in the sixteenth session 
(1961) on a continued moratorium is by no means a fore- 
gone conclusion, even on the likely assumption that the 
United States does not reverse its policy position. [This, how- 
ever, is not to say that an affirmative decision to consider 
would automatically result in a decision to seat the CPR 
delegates in the General Assembly as the representatives of 
China. While the attitude toward the moratorium provides 
some indication of the attitude toward the CPR, it is not 
conclusive. From a technical point of view, once a debate is 
launched a number of courses of action may open up, each 
perhaps with its own group of sponsors. These might em- 
brace not only the question of who sits for China but of 
whether to act immediately, to refer to a committee for 
study, or to attempt to negotiate an acceptable solution.—Ed.] 
The CPR still needs to win over a larger number of votes 
than its adversaries. A political observer would anticipate 
the degeneration of the sixteenth session into an unprin- 
cipled search for votes on the issue of the China seat, and 
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under those circumstances would be foolish indeed to pre- 
dict the outcome. 

Yet, even a pro-CPR vote in the General Assembly leaves 
a fundamental problem of the China seat in the Security 
Council to the decision of that body. In the Security Council, 
seven votes must be found before the CPR can assume the 
China seat, and any five negative votes would suffice to kill 
the proposal. If the United States, France, the United King- 
dom, and (Nationalist) China remain firm, only one Latin 
American member need join them to carry the day. There 
is even some question of whether the apparently procedural 
question of credentials might in this case be transformed into 
an issue requiring the concurring votes of the permanent 
members. There has never been a ruling on the question 
and opinions have been divided. 

Should the Council refuse to seat the CPR, the latter 
would face a critical decision. Would it adhere to the impli- 
cations of the position clearly stated by Chou En-lai in 1960 
and refuse to take the seat in the General Assembly because 
it had not been seated in the Security Council? And would 
such an adamant posture appear reasonable or plausible to 
the countries which had been persuaded to support the CPR? 
Would they then continue to support the CPR position in 
succeeding Assembly sessions until such time as the position 
in the Security Council was clarified along the lines desired 
by that country? If the United States were certain of the 
answers to these questions, it would have the tactical option 
of appearing to yield gracefully on this question in the Gen- 
eral Assembly only to let the CPR fall into the political trap 
of its own making! But whatever the outcome of the repre- 
sentation question in the United Nations, the fact of the 
CPR’s existence will continue to make itself felt in the de- 
bates on substantive questions and in world affairs generally. 





Appendix: 
Foreign Affairs Apparatus and Techniques 


Supreme direction of all foreign affairs activity in the CPR, 
formal and informal, regular and irregular, rests in the Chinese 
Communist Party, whose leadership is indistinguishable from 
the leadership of the state organs. Party, state, and mass organi- 
zations play different roles in pursuing foreign policy objectives 
of the CCP, which remains ever mindful of its revolutionary 
mission as “vanguard of the working class.” Within the Central 
Committee apparatus, an International Liaison Department (or 
Committee) is assumed to exercise policy making, policy coor- 
dination, and supervisory control of official and non-official in- 
struments of the Party’s foreign policies, as well as to provide 
liaison with Communist parties and their subsidiaries in other 
countries. 

On occasion, the CCP acts directly in relations with Commu- 
nist parties in other countries. In November 1957 and November 
1960, it participated with other Communist and workers parties 
in conferences held in Moscow, which negotiated and promul- 
gated declarations and manifestos dealing with themes of world- 
wide revolutionary activity. When these international party 
conferences resolve ideological differences such as those that have 
existed between the CCP and the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, the resulting document sets the tone for the official foreign 
policies of their respective states. In addition, the Central Com- 
mittee of the CCP frequently issues its own resolutions and 
statements on foreign policy matters, and engages in direct corres- 
pondence with Communist parties in other countries. Conven- 
tional international law makes no provision for the performance 
of “supreme” foreign policy functions by “parties” which control 
governments, but conventional international law is equally 
incapable of coping with the special forms of international 
revolutionary action practiced by Marxist-Leninist states. 

Conventional diplomatic relations with foreign countries are 
carried through a Ministry of Foreign Affairs, which is headed 
by a Foreign Minister responsible to the Premier, and which 
maintains an internal organization of regionally and function- 
ally organized divisions and a foreign diplomatic and consular 
service—in much the same manner as the foreign office of a non- 
Communist state. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs, however, is 
under additional direction of a General Office for Foreign Affairs 
within the State Council (cabinet, government) structure, head- 
ed by a vice-premier. The General Office and the Ministry have 
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had the same chief since early 1958—Marshal Ch’en Yi, who is 
Vice-premier and Minister in his respective capacities and is also 
a member of the Politburo of the CCP. But Premier Chou En-lai, 
who had served concurrently as Foreign Minister until 1958, and 
who is senior in the Party to Marshal Ch’en, retains an abiding 
interest in foreign affairs, continues to be the beer spokes- 
man for the CPR in foreign policy matters, and doubtless offers 
direct policy instruction to Marshal Ch’en Yi. Hence, between 
these elements of the state apparatus considerable cohesion is 
maintained, and jurisdictional difficulties apparently do not arise. 


The General Office for Foreign Affairs probably has little to 
do with the technical conduct and control of conventional for- 
eign affairs and diplomacy. Vice-premier Ch’en’s principal depu- 
ties are not foreign affairs technicians. One of them is Liao 
Ch’eng-chih, a member of the Party’s Central Committee, who 
is also chairman of the governmental Commission for Overseas 
Chinese Affairs, chairman of the China Committee for Afro-Asian 
Solidarity, and vice-chairman of the China Peace Committee and 
of the Sino-Soviet Friendship Association. The other is Liu Ning- 
yi, also a Central Committee member, who is chairman of the 
All-China Federation of Trade Unions and vice-chairman of the 
China Peace Committee, the Sino-Soviet Friendship Association, 
and the China Committee for Afro-Asian Solidarity. (The two 
other deputies include an alternate member of the Central 
Committee, but are not so active.) Liao Ch’eng-chih has a 
direct concern with the interests of Chinese nationals resident 
in other countries, and has recently been active in spearheading 
the mobilization of mass demonstrations—such as the anti-Indian 
demonstrations of 1959, the anti-Indonesian demonstrations of 
1960, the anti-Eisenhower demonstrations (on the occasion of 
the General’s Far Eastern visit in mid-1960), and the various 
mass demonstrations held in support of the government’s policy 
in the Cuban and Congo crises of 1960-61. 

For his part, Liu Ning-yi earned his reputation in the inter- 
national labor field, as participant in the Austral-Asian Trade 
Union Conference of 1949 and the many conferences of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. He has negotiated on behalf 
of the All-China Federation of Trade Unions with left-wing 
trade unions in several Asian and African countries and has 
served as director of various “international liaison” agencies. 
From the pattern of activities of Liao and Liu, it may be deduced 
that the principal function of the General Office is to pursue 
foreign policy objectives by non-conventional means (while the 
Foreign Ministry conducts conventional diplomacy), and to 
achieve some coordination between the two methods. 
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The Foreign Ministry is staffed by diplomatic technicians. 
Wang Ping-nan had been the principal administrative profes- 
sional of the Ministry prior to his appointment as Ambassador 
to Poland, from which post he has managed Chinese negotia- 
tions at the ambassadorial level with the United States since 
1955. He and his successor, Chang Han-fu, are highly respected 
by foreign diplomats. Both are Central Committee alternates. 


The China Peace Committee is the principal non-governmen- 
tal agency for organizing the efforts of many mass organizations 
—such as the sixteen bi-national “friendship associations” 
modeled after the Sino-Soviet Friendship Association, and the 
international departments of nation-wide organizations like the 
All-China Federation of Labor, the -All-China Federation of 
Democratic Women, the All-China Student Federation, among 
others. The China Peace Committee undertook the organization 
of the “Aid Korea, Resist America” mass movement during the 
Korean war, circulated such petitions as the Stockholm Peace 
Petition originated by the World Peace Council, and evidently 
provides policy guidance to the various “friendship” associa- 
tions. A Chinese People’s Institute for Foreign Affairs performs 
research and training services. In addition, the national federa- 
tions of labor, women, students, etc., work directly with their 
opposite numbers in other countries in general support of the 
programs of pro-Communist front groups. For example, the trade 
union federation met with trade union representatives from 
Korea and Japan who were attending the May Day celebrations 
in Peking on 1 May 1960 and produced a “joint policy state- 
ment” representing common views of the three labor organiza- 
tions in matters relating to the foreign affairs of their several 
countries.* Ali the organizations indicated are viewed by the 
CCP as “transmission belts” connecting the Party with the Chi- 
nese masses, and all their operations at the international level 
may be assumed to reflect the policies of the CCP leadership.} 


Broadly conceived, the apparatus of foreign policy in the 
CPR is intricate and complex but well coordinated, and flexibly 
capable of proliferating new agencies at the Party, state, and 
mass organization levels to meet the need. Foreign policy infor- 
mation is widely disseminated to the masses, and organized mass 
responses fil] the need for agitation, propaganda, education, and 
indoctrination in support of foreign policy objectives. 


*Text in Peking Review, Vol. 3, No. 19 (10 May 1960), pp. 11-13. 

+This section was compiled from various biographical directories and issues 
of Current Background. A well-informed and much more complete treat- 
ment is in Donald W. Klein, “Peking’s Evolving Ministry of Foreign Affairs,” 
China Quarterly (London), No. 4 (Oct.-Dec. 1960), pp. 28-39. 
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